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Reports from all parts of the field indicate a rapid 
and solid filling up of delegations to the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention. The Chicago 
Sunday-school Union has invited delegates from 
beyond that city to accept the hospitalities of Chi- 
cago over Sunday, April 14. 


A common sin is illustrated by the story of the 
old soldier who began his descriptions of a certain 
battle by saying, with truth, that he was twenty 
miles away, and only saw the smoke. As he repeated 
the story, he found that his auditors demanded a 
more highly seasoned account; and so, little by 
little, he changed his location, until he was in 
the thickest of the fight. This searing of con- 
science is nowhere more forcibly illustrated than 
in ecoffers’ statements concerning the words and acts 
of clergymen or church-members. Every reader of 
these columns doubtless knows at least one person 
who, forty, or thirty, or twenty years ago, heard old 
Parson Smith say that there were “ infants in hell 
a span long.” People repeat this statement so often 
that they actually get to believe in its truth. But, 
fortunately, neither military nor ecclesiastical his- 
tory is composed of the reminiscences of spectators 
twenty miles from the fight. Whenever you heara 
man insist that he heard the remark with his own 
ears, or state that he is descended from one of three 
brothers who together sailed to this country in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, you may be 
sure that his statement is—apocryphal. 


Some people think that the day of the usefulness 
of tracts has gone by, and that the tract-distributor’s 





task is as idle as the throwing of sand to the four 
winds of heaven. But though a printed work may 
be wasted, just asa spoken word may be addressed 
to careless ears, no one knows upon what ground 
the seed will fall. Only the other day, it is reported 
in the news columns of a New York daily paper, a 
man stepped into a horse-car in New York, and, 
before taking his seat, gave to each passenger a little 
card bearing the inscription, ‘“ Look to Jesus when 
tempted, when troubled, when dying.” One of the 
passengers carefully read the card, and put it into 
his pocket. As he left the car he said to the giver: 
“ Sir, when you gave me this card, I was on my way 
to the ferry, intending to jump from the boat and 
drown myself. The death of my wife and son had 
robbed me of all desire to live. But this ticket has 
persuaded me to begin life anew. Good day, and 
God bless you!” All this is no imaginary story, 
taken froma religious novel. It happened on a 
Fulton Ferry car, on a day in this month of March, 
and the man who distributed the cards was Mr. 
James Huggins, the proprietor of a Pearl Street 
printing establishment. 


In the death of Mr. J. W. Weir, of Harrisburg, 
the Sunday-school cause in this country loses another 
of its veteran workers who is worthy of more than 
@ passing notice. Mr. Weir was a prominent mem- 
ber of the First National Sunday-school Convention, 
held at New York in 1832, although he was then 
but twenty-seven years of age. He was appointed 
at that convention to prepare a formal paper on the 
object, character, and methods of Sunday-school 
instruction, to be presented at the Second National 
Convention, called for the following year at Phila- 
delphia. That paper was so comprehensive, sensible, 
and discriminating, that it had much to do with 
shaping and directing plans of Sunday-school work 
throughout the country for all future time. A 
quarter of a century later, at the Third National 
Convention, in Philadelphia, Mr. Weir drafted the 
entire series of resolutions, embodying the results 
of the deliberations and discussions of that assem- 
bly. At the Fourth National Convention, at New- 
ark, in 1869, a paper read by him on the Convention 
of 1832 was an object of much interest. At the Sixth 
Convention, in Baltimore, in 1875, an address by 
him touched all hearts by its references to the 
leaders in this work who had fallen from his side 
since his first presence in a national Sunday-school 
convention. And now he was already appointed a 
delegate to the Atlanta Convention, when suddenly 
called to rest from his labors and to enter into their 
reward. Mr. Weir was fresh and vigorous to the 
last. He was always in the front of new movements 
of progress. He never moaned for a return of the 
“ good old days ” of a generation ago. He recognized 
the better things of the present, and was looking 
forward to yet an improvement on these in the 
future. For nearly forty-five years Mr. Weir was 
superintendent of the Presbyterian Sunday-school 
at Harrisburg, holding that position at the time 
of his death. 


Among the really ingenious lies which are so well 
stuck to that they seem as enduring, if not as good, 
as the truth, the forged letter of Daniel Webster 
about Sunday-schools stand prominent. The origin 





of that forgery was, as we have good reason for 
thinking, somewhat after this sort :—When George 
Ticknor Curtis’s “ Life and Correspondence of Daniel 
Webster” first appeared, a young lawyer ina Penn- 
sylvania town, talking with a party of friends about 
the contents of the volumes, spoke slightingly of the 
published letters, saying that many of them were 
quite unworthy of permanent preservation. When 
he was challenged to write something worthier of 
continued prominence he laid a wager that he would 
write a letter in the name of Daniel Webster, which 
should have a wider circulation than any letter in 
the volumes under discussion. To win this wager he 
addressed a letter, in Webster's name, to a mythical 
Professor Pease, acknowledging the receipt of a 
report of an association in New York which had no 
existence, and assuming to detail a conversation at 
Monticello between the writer and Thomas Jeffer- 
son on the subject of Sunday-schools. The letter 
had the popular ring to it, and was easily started on 
its rounds through the newspaper press. Like any 
other lie, it travelled half the world over while 
truth was getting on its boots. After a reasonable 
time the family of Daniel Webster formally declared 
the letter a forgery; but that did not check its cir- 
culation. Over and over again its falsity has been 
exposed, but its frequent reappearance is sure. 
One of its later little excursions was from Winthrop, 
Maine, where it was read at a centennial celebra- 
tion, down to Baltimore, where it appeared in The 
Presbyterian Weekly, and thence to New York City, 
where it was given fresh prominence in the pulpit of 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church, and in the 
columns of The Tribune. It is doubtless already 
re crossing the ocean, to find a place once more in 
credulous or careless foreign periodicals. The Sun- 
day-school cause is certainly a hopeful one if it 
possesses the vitality and power of resistance which 
this wenerable and oft-exposed forgery about it has 
already evidenced. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON PLAN. 


Now that the International Lessons are drawing to 
the close of their first series, there is a seeming new 
interest in the question of their continuance, as 
there clearly is a new interest in the discussion of 
various methods @f Bible study which may be prefera- 
ble to that one which has worked so well durirg the 
past five years. 

On the first question, the drift of public sentiment is 
so strongly in one direction that the opposition to the 
International Lesson system is less to-day than ever 
before, less, indeed, than the opposition to the Sun- 
day-school itself. Any one familiar with the history 
of the movement represented by these lessons will 
have no doubt on this point. That movement was not 
of man. It was peculiarly and pre-eminently God’s 
plan. A growth of interest in Bible study, and a 
growth of the spirit of Christian unity, among 
Christians everywhere, led to a popular demand for 
a common series of Bible lessons—a demand which 
would not be silenced or refused. Noone denomina- 
tion of Christians led in the movement. No great 
publishing house advocated it. A large majority of 
the men more prominent in Sunday-school work 
either actively opposed it, or seriously doubted its 
practicability. An “irresponsible body” of Sun- 
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day-school workers at Indianapolis, in 1872, declared | be embarrassed if he has more at hand than his 


in its favor. It was fairly inaugurated. It encoun- 
tered no little hostility and contempt. Some 
denounced its purpose as denominational, Calvin- 
istic, or Arminian, or pedo-baptist; others looked 
upon it as a sectional movement; still others, as a 
chimerical or a purely sentimental project. But it 
swept onward, gaining in reach and momentum, 
until, like the stone which was “cut out without 
hands,” it “ became a great mountain, and filled the 
whole earth.” 

The influence and results of this movement have 
been vast and important beyond the highest imag- 
ining of the most enthusiastic of its earlier advocates 
—scarcely inferior, indeed, to those flowing from the 
invention of printing, the discovery of America, or 
the conversion of the monk of Erf»rt. Its shaping 
power over the pulpits of America has been greater 
than that of all the theological seminaries of the 
land combined. It has been a force unprecedented 
in the creation and extension of a pure biblical 
literature. It has impressed a generation, in the 
direction of the knowledge and love of the word of 
God, to an extent unequaled, in a like period of time, 
by any single agency of the past eighteen centuries. 
And it has promoted and illustrated the love and 
unity of the followers of Jesus more effectively than 
all the platforms and proceedings of every mere 
human society or association formed for a purpose 
in that direction. 


So extensive, indeed, has been the sweep and reach 
of this mighty movement in Bible study, that it has 
finally aroused to action the dormant energies of 
well-nigh all the anti-progressionists and blind 
worshipers of the dead past in most of the denomi- 
national bodies of America, to see if something 
cannot be done to turn back the shadow on the dial, 
and to restore the “good old days” when each 
Sunday-school had its Babel series of question 
books, and the Bible was by no means the chief 
object of interest or subject of study among young 
and old together, there or elsewhere. Olergymen 
and laymen who have less interest in the Sunday- 
school than in some pet plan of denominational 
activity, or who have more interest in some out- 
grown series of question books and lesson-notes 
than in independent Bible study ; or who, again, 
are sure that the work of the church is moving 
in the wrong direction, anyway, and think that 
possibly these International Lessons are at the 
bottom of existing troubles, are now starting up on 
every side, from their lounges, to attend a meeting 
of their association or conference or presbytery with 
a formal resolution questioning the propriety of a 
continuance of this system of Bible study with just 
its present shape and methods. Like Dame Par- 
tington with her broom trying to sweep the Atlantic 
ocean from the coast of England, they imagine that 
they can at least fix new bounds to the irresistible. 
But their task is hopeless. There was never so little 
hostility to, or so little dissatisfaction with, the 
International Lesson system, since its inception, as 
to-day. It never before had so many intelligent and 
enthusiastic supporters and advocates. It would be 
an easier task to overthrow the republican system of 
government in the United States, than to abrogate, 
at this time, the International Lesson plan. No 
great denomination now using these lessons would 
think of abandoning them. The question of the 
continuance of their series will not even be deemed 
worthy of serious discussion at the approaching 
Atlanta Convention. 

Of the different methods of Bible study which 
find earnest advocates among friends of the Inter- 
national Lesson system, we shall say something next 
week. 





SIMPLICITY IN TEACHING-MACHINERY. 


The utility of elaborate lesson helps is admitted 
by all. The only question that can arise is whether 
the student is able to use them. One learner will 





Bible and concordance. The trained student, on 
the other hand, can rummage through a library 
without getting bewildered: the more abundant the 
apparatus furnished him, the better he can sift and 
weigh, the better digest and assimilate. The good 
linguist will go farther, and draw profit from the 
original Scripture texts, from versions in other lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, and from other sources 
that are sealed fountains to many. 

But when the student has mastered the subject as 
far as his resources will permit, and comes to take 
his place as a teacher, it will not do to try to bring 
all his elaborate helps with him. He will make a 
great mistake if he attempts to conduct his pupils to 
the same results by the same path. He must first of 
all remember that discovery is a different thing from 
demonstration. The woman who called her neigh- 
bors to rejoice over her found silver piece would have 
hardly excited their joyous sympathy by taking 
them over the house to show all the corners where 
she had swept. It was enough to show them that it 
really was the piece of money, and then they were 
glad enough with her. 

So the teacher must remember that the first prod- 
ucta of study, like those of all invention and dis- 
covery, are crude, The newly invented machines 
are always the clumsiest. So itis his duty to perfect 
the product, and prepare to convey his teachings in 
the clearest, most finished, and simple forms. Neither 
the old nor the young are slow to appreciate a result 
that may have cost great toil and much thought. It is 
God's law for making known truth to the world, that 
the few make the discoveries or receive the revela- 
tions, and the rest learn from ‘them. If you have 
eut your way through a thick forest, you can easily 
guide a flock through the path without showing 
where each tree was cut down; indeed, they will not 
follow you long with interest if you spend much 
time thus by the way. It may be that you will get 
no credit for or appreciation of the work you have 
done, at the hands of your scholars; but you do not 
teach for that as an end. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The attempt is still made in several places to carry on 
a Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. Indeed we 
are told that in Cincinnati they are trying the experiment 
of a Sunday-school without teachers ; and, after all, that is 
but one step farther in the same direction. There may be 
a boys and girls’ meeting without teachers; but that isn’t 
a Sunday-school. There may be twenty classes reciting 
in the same room at one and the same time; but unless 
their teachers are brought together for mutual conference, 
and to secure unity of thought and plan, twenty schools 
are there rather than one. A real Sunday-school has liv- 
ing teachers and a live teachers’-meeting. This statement, 
of the case meets one inquiry of a Philadelphia corres- 
pondent, who writes: 

At our school we want to establish a weekly teachers’-meeting 
for the study of the lesson, but find some difficulty in doing so, 
owing to oppositien from some of our leaders. I wish your good 
paper would speak another strong word in favor of such meet- 
ings, and point out the best plan in conducting them. Is it best 
to elect an experienced person to regularly lead them? (the 
pastor, for instance ;) cr, is it a better plan to have several or all 
the teachers lead in turn, and aim to make the meeting rather a 
conversational one than have it in the shape of a lecture? 

A teachers’-meeting ought to have the conversational 
character, whoever leads it. A lecture is out of place in 
a teachers’-meeting. It deprives the meeting of its prime 
value. Lecturing and teaching are distinct and dissimilar 
exercises. A good lecture to teachers may be of decided 
value in its place and time, but it does not lead teachers 
in the mutual examination of the lesson in hand. As to 
the leader of the teachers’-meeting, the best man is the 
right man. He may be the pastor. He may be the 
superintendent, He may be one of the teachers. Whoever 
he is, get him for the work, and make the most of him. 


What may be done by one earnest worker in an irre- 
ligious region may be seen from the following interesting 
letter received from a Baptist minister in a hill county of 
Kentucky : 

I live in the mountains where the people are very poor, and 





Iamvery poor. 1 taught school im a very poor neighborhood 
five months, ending February 15. They never had any Sunday- 
school, and scarcely any preaching. I organized a Sunday- 
school in that neighborhood on the fourth Saturday in August, 
and had to take men of the world for superintendent, secretary, 
and teachers. I preached to the people about twice during the 
week; alsoon Sunday. On the fourth Saturday in November, 
I baptized eighteen persons, among them all the teachers. The 
secretary has since been baptized ; and the superintendent has 
professed religion, but has not yet joined the church, Since I 
commenced preaching, thirty-nine have joined the Baptist church. 
I called a council, and organized a church at the school-house 
where I taught. We called the church “Salem.” Nearly all 
the members are very poor people. About half of my scholars 
come to school this winter barefooted. I had twenty-five 
scholars in their letters at the beginning of my school. They are 
very anxious to learn. About half my scholars, the latter part 
of the session, had no books at all, so I would have those who 
had books, lend them to those who had none. Nearly all 
my alphabet scholars who came regularly, learned to read pretty 
well in the spelling-book. One family had Goodrich’s second 
and third readers, and it was amusing to see how anxious it 
was to listen to the readingofthem, I went to a neighboring 
town after my school was out, and told a lady the condition of 
things; and she sent them a bundle of Sunday-school papers and 
some readers, which I gave to them. I commenced preaching 
to the people in an adjacent neighborhood about five years since. 
Without a member to start with, I constituted a church, 
preached two years, and left ita prosperous church of fifty mem- 
bers. It now has one hundred members. We called that church 
“Mount Zion,” I amamissionary Baptist in the midst of anti- 
missionaries. While people are sending help to the heathen, 
they ought to remember that there are heathen at home, and 
send us some books and papers, I preach to the poor with- 
out any pay. 


Evangelism is as necessary and feasible in the country 
as in the city. A man who is willing, in a poor and illit- 
erate region, to preach on Sundays and teach barefooted 
children their letters on week-days, is pretty sure to see 
his work prosper. That is “ working week-days” in a 
way that tells. 


When we find that all our readers agree with us in 
opinion, we propose to give up editorial work. The only 
real satisfaction in this business is in trying to bring those 
who differ with us to our way of thinking. But we are 
not yet likely to quit work on this account. We are just 
now cheered by a good friend from Rockton, IIl., who 
questions the Editor after this fashion : 

In your, “Illustrative Applications” in The Sunday School 
Times for February 22, you use these words, with reference to 
defiling God’s house: ‘“ Unless it is wholly the Lord’s, it does 
little honor to him. If ,it is in use for religious purposes on 
Sunday, and for concerts and fairs and lectures and shows during 
the week, it is at the best a much-abused sanctuary.” Now we 
believe in using our church freely for the promotion of every- 
thing that tends to building up our, community in virtue and 
sobriety, and whatever is good. We have no town-hall, and we 
encourage with our presence and heartily offer the use of our 
church for temperance or other moral reform lectures. We allow 
our vestry to be used for a debating-school anda writing-school. 
We used to hold our war meetings there, and the writer first 
entered the service of his country in the church of the God of his 
fathers, and he felt that it was not a desecration of that sacred 
house. We welcome the singing-school to the church, and we 
reinforce our choir from its pupils. We want the community to 
expect hearty sympathy and substantial aid from the church of 
Christ. Are we taking a wrong course in this? I suspect that 
an answer to this will interest many besides myself. 


We have no hesitation in saying that we think it better 
for every church to have a house for the worship of God, 
and to keep that building for that purpose and for fitting 
services in connection therewith. There ought also to be 
rooms in convenient relation to every church edifice for 
Sunday-school purposes, and rooms for such other uses as 
are proper in the prosecution of Christian work in the 
community. The gathering of the people for the study 
or practice of sacred music may be essential to the promo- 
tion of the service of praise. If so, that gathering is not 
out of place in the building where the praise is to be con- 
ducted. There will be different views in different com- 
munities as to the character of services appropriate to a 
house of worship. The various limitations thus indicated 
we do not propose to discuss. We only emphasize the 
thought, that the house which is built for the worship of 
God and for services in honor of his name ought to be 
sacredly kept for such purposes—whatever they are. 
There may, of course, be special emergencies, of fire or 
flood or pestilence or war, when all ordinary uses of one 
building or another must give place to the terrible neces- 
sities of the hour. But such cases take care of them- 
selves (see Mark 2: 23-27). But at ordinary times and 
under ordinary circumstances, if a church building has to 
take the place of a town-hall, or a theatre, or an auction- 
room, or a public pound, it is, in our opinion, “a much- 
abused sanctuary.” 
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THE REVIVAL IN HARTFORD. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH H. TWICHELL, 


When Professor Park, in reply to some one who, speak- 
ing of Mr. Moody, commented on the great things the 
Lord could bring to pass by a very humble instrument, 
said,—as he is reported to have said, and it sounds exactly 
like him,—‘I would not be wanting in respect for the 
Lord, but I call Mr. Moody a very great man,” he said 
what a good many people must have thanked him for. For 
it explained something to them ‘over which they had 
labored, and so brought a certain relief to their minds. 

The fact is, Mr. Moody’s moral and spiritual quality is 
so impressive, and so much more manifest than anything 
else about him, that we are apt to assume at once, and 
without looking farther, that therein is the whole, or, 
almost the whole, account of his success. And therein 
certainly is the chief account of it, no doubt of that. It 
is just what the grace of God has wrought in him that 
makes Mr. Moody’s greatness. Nevertheless, he is a very 
great man besides. There is no doubt of that either. His 
first birth-endowment was an exceptional one. What- 
ever he had undertaken to do in life must have been done 
ina mighty way. He would have made a great merchant, 
or @ great politician, or a great—yes, a magnificent— 
general. 

In all his work as an evangelist ; his eminent supernatu- 
ral gifts everywhere co-operate with natural gifts no less 
eminent. To begin with, there is not one man in a 
hundred ‘thousand possessed of his physical powers of 
nerve, voice, endurance. One of our resident Chinese gen- 
tleman who went to hear him observed that he had a very 
long voice. Then he is a master of organization and man- 
agement. In particular, he recognizes the external condi- 
tions of accomplishing his results, and insists on their 
being fulfilled to the last and least detail. He will keep 
five hundred people waiting outside the doors in a storm 
while Mr. Sankey sings, or prayer is being offered, rather 
than have the effect of these exercises weakened by the 
noise of their coming in. On one occasion, in Hartford, he 
called out, half humorously, to an usher who, during the 
sermon, opened a creaking ventilator in the roof (he didn’t 
see him in time to stop him): “ There, you’ve spoiled my 
illustration!” And again, he one day forbade the removal 
of a fainting person till he could finish what he was just 
then saying: and did it so as to raise the idea that what 
he was saying was too important to be interrupted by any- 
thing, and to gain a corresponding attention to it. He 
will, not infrequently, turn an incident that would defeat 
most speakers into an advantage. 

When he was preaching in Brooklyn one evening, an 
excited man rose up in the midst of the sermon, right in 
front of him, and cried out, “ That’sit, Mr. Moody; that’s 
what I want!” like one beside himself. It was startling, 
and people began to stand up to look all over the house. 
Instantly, with wonderful address, and by akind, calm word 
or two, Mr. Moody quieted the man, and then lifted up his 
voice and proclaimed, “It’s nothing. Please to sit down. 
It’s nothing but a poor sinner that wants salvation; and 
he can have it, and so can anybody that wants it!” And 
amid a profound sensation he resumed his discourse with 
a perceptibly heightened degree of interest on the part of 
the audience. 

Another thing, Mr. Moody is a very great orator. He 
has in an exceedingly high degree all the natural qualifica- 
tions for the platform or pulpit—sympathy, imagination, 
the gift of dramatic description. And he has learned, 
unconsciously but none the less perfectly, the art of elo- 
quence. His piainness, and his want of literary culture in 
the ordinary form, prevent people from recognizing this 
readily. It is, in one respect, rather a trying thing for 
ministers to have Mr. Moody around. It puts their 
grace to proof; for it will be strange if every other friend 
they meet does not stop them to say, “There! that’s the 
way to preach! That’s what people want—that 
simple, earnest,” etc. “ Why don’t you preach that way?” 
Dearly beloved, if you think it is so easy, try it yourselves. 
A youth who heard Wendell Phillips for the first time 
remarked: ‘ Why, he never said a word that I couldn’t 
have said myself—if I'd thought of it.” These good folks 
that want their pastors to preach as Mr. Moody does, do 
not consider that they have been listening to a man whose 
genius for public speaking is of the very rarest order. 
But they have, nevertheless. 

We have not, of course, been understood to imply that 
Mr. Moody’s strength resides, except in a secondary way, 
in his natural abilities and acquirements. His Christianity 
is the mighty thing in him. He works under the com- 
pulsion of faith and love, by which necessity is laid upon 
him. His weapon is the truth of Christ, for the most part 
in the precise language of the Bible. “Oh, how he did 





stand by the word of God!” exclaimed one of his hearers, 
as the great audience was breaking up one day. The 
manner and the substance of his preaching everybody 
knows. He believes and therefore speaks of the gospel 
which he presents ; he does not know the philosophical how 
and why. As he declares again and again, he cannot reason 
it out and does not care io; but he knows, for he has found 
it out, that, as a matter of fact, it is the power of God 
unto salvation ; it will surely work. Every sermon isa 
cavalry charge. He does not pause to fence with doubts, 
even the few that hesees. He hurls a good solid text at 
them, and rides them down. 

So far as the system of his teaching is concerned, his 
lack of that coherent view of truth which we call theology 
is practically supplied, to a very great degree at any rate, 
by the results of his experience and observation. He so 
divides and proportionsthe truth that the great first things 
are kept to the front. 

In some respects one might criticise him adversely if he 
were required to. But the more one hears him, the legs he 
feel like it. It were an ungracious task at best, and 
would seem too much like steadying the ark of the Lord 
to be relished. So true, sturdy, sincere, manly a soul one 
had rather love and praise God for, and stop there. We 
have all felt that our dear Dr. Bushnell, had he lived to 
see him, would have taken him to his heart. 

Mr. Moody—and that means Mr. Sankey too, of course, 
—began his work in Hartford, January 6, and continued 
with us five weeks. During that time he conducted three 
services a day, with the exception of Saturdays, when he 
gave us an entire rest (he did not seem to need any), and 
Mondays, when he let us off in the afternoon. These 
services—save the noon prayer-meetings, for the first few 
days—were held in the Skating Rink, which, with a seat- 
ing capacity of a trifle over three thousand, could contain, 
without bursting, an audience of full four thousand. It 
happened more than once that this utmost limit of reple- 
tion was reached so soon after the doors were opened: that 
Mr. Moody appeared and opened the service half an hour 
before the time appointed. While the bulk of the attend- 
ance was from the city, large numbers regularly came in 
from the neighboring towns. Special trains were run on 
some of the railroads, and the long line of country wagons 
was one of the sights about the Rink. 

Mr. Moody’s welcome among us was, we think, general 
and hearty to a remarkable degree. On the part of 
churches, ministers, and the press, he had acountenance and 
support that left little to be desired. There was no 
opposition worth naming. In fact, as he himself pleasantly 
remarked, “there wasn’t opposition enough.” A great 
many Roman Catholics went to hear him. One of their 
principal men spoke to the writer in terms of strong 
approval of his sermon on “Immediate Conversion.” 
Not few of them found their way to the inquiry meetings, 
which perhaps ‘accounts for the fact—though it may not, 
—that a noted Jesuit preacher soon arrived in the city 
and inaugurated a fortnight’s “mission” in our largest 
Catholic church. 

One thing that Mr. Moody has usually to contend with 
in going to a new place is his fame, which, making a 
“show” of him, operates for a time, till people have had 
their stare at him, to stand in the way of his gospel. But 
for a month previous to his coming here, and in prepara- 
tion for it, there had been held a Daily Union Prayer- 
meeting, that from day to day grew in numbers and earnest- 
ness, and had the effect, in his judgment, to so set the good 
work ahead that the wall of curiosity was broken through, 
and signs of spiritual impression began to develop con- 
siderably earlier than would have been the case other- 
wise. At any rate, he found reason to appoint inquiry 
meetings almost without delay, and thence onward as 
long as he stayed. It was marvelous how he was resorted 
to, not only there, but more privately elsewhere, by many 
souls seeking the way of life. 

The results, even those that are called immediate, it is 
not yet time to estimate. There were about a thousand 
who, at the last meeting before he left, took their place 
with those who felt that (as he put it) they “had 
been blessed.” Among them were not wanting examples 
of that class of conversions in which believers recognize 
the mighty work of God, and of which no sensible person 
whatsoever can make light. 

But there certainly has come to be a state of things in 
religious matters, both in the churches and in the com- 
munity, that did not exist before, and that is very hope- 
ful. Hundreds of Christian hearts are warmer in faith 
and love and zeal than they have been for a good while. 
The usual barriers to private religious communication 
aré, for the time, largely removed; a great many are 
realizing an unwonted freedom in saying to their neighbor, 
“Know the Lord,” and are surprised to find both how 
they enjoy doing it, and how kindly and gladly their word 





isreceived. You will hear it remarked again aud again, 
that it was of itself well worth Mr. Moody’s coming, to 


bring about this happy and most auspicious liberty of 
speech. 


Mr. Pentecost, who with his co-laborer, Mr. Stebbins, 
took up the work where Messrs. Moody and Sankey left 
it, has now been with us a fortnight. It must suffice 
to say, that he seems every way competent to the succes- 
sion,—which is, indeed, saying a great deal, 





HOW MINISTERS PREPARE TO PREACH. 
BY THE REY, A. E, DUNNING. 


Several pastors in Boston and vicinity lately explained, 
in a social interview, the way in which they prepare their 
sermons. They are all regarded as successful clergymen, and 
are in the prime of life; and as preaching is so nearly allied 
to teaching, it will interest Sunday-school workers to 
know something of their methods. 

A fixes on his topic at the beginning of the week: 
makes a general plan. Then he reads as extensively as 
time allows on the subject, making notes and suggestions 
on loose sheets of paper. Friday morning he clears his 
table, spreads his notes before him, and thinks. The result 
is the outline of a sermon, with thoughts enough for half 
a dozen. Saturday he makes another plan, and thinks. 
Sunday morning he rises early, meditates, writes rapidly 
his plan on two half-sheets of note-paper. This he takes 
with him into the pulpit. He is sensitive as to its form 
and appearance; cannot abide a blot on it. Yet he 
seldom refers to it in preaching. He has a large congre- 
gation, and has been many years in his present field. For 
eighteen years he wrote everything. For the past two 
years he has preached extemporaneously with marked 
success, When his mind is kindled by a successful effort 
in the morning, he often prepares between the services for 
the second sermon, 

B chooses his subject and text on Tuesday. He studies 
the Scripture carefully, and examines references. Often, 
after two days, no satisfactory plan suggests itself. Then 
he {writes [his introduction, and in working on that, the 
*plan often comes into his mind at once, complete in its 
main outlines. Sometimes, however, it develops slowly, 
and the end is not seen till it is approached in writing. 
He writes ‘slowly, and always reads his sermons in the 
pulpit. He has been many years in his present charge. 

C prepares a written sermon for Sunday morning. 
For the evening he selects a subject on which he has 
made notes from time to time. Several of these subjects 
are constantly on hand, written on envelopes. Into these 
are put appropriate thoughts, illustrations, etc., written 
on bits of paper. After dinner on Sunday he chooses 
from these subjects the one of greatest present interest to 
him, examines his notes, puts them aside, plants himself 
in a favorite chair, and meditates intensely for several 
hours. He does not put pen to paper. Then he drinks 
a cup of tea in his study, enters the church, and preaches 
entirely without notes. In this way he gathers and holds 
a miscellaneous audience quite different from that of the 
morning. He meets with increasing success. 

D keeps several subjects in mind, and also in a note- 
book; about them he gathers notes and illustrations, 
Usually he has a general plan for each one some time 
beforehand. Tuesday he writes a plan. He prays over 
it, and thinks of it during his walks and waking hours at 
night. Wednesday he writes a second plan. Thursday 
he prepares a third with no reference to the other two, 
Friday he studies these plans and writes his sermon, 
Saturday he amends and rewrites it. Sometimes he 
carries his manuscript into the pulpit, sometimes not; 
the subject being, as a German witness once said, “all 
mixed up mit his mind.” He has had but one pastorate. 

E never chooses texts to be used by accommodation. 
He prefers one which has close relations with the context, 
and often one which includes several verses. Early in 
his ministry, he was careful to read nothing in immedi- 
ate connection with the subject in hand; but now he reads 
extefsively, seizing on every thought, from whateversource, 
which will throw light on it. Then he makes a general 
plan. This is followed by another more elaborate. Then, 
if he proposes to preach extemporaneously, he hastily 
writes the sermon in two or three hours. He puts aside 
the manuscript, next day makes another plan, which he 
uses in the pulpit. He prefers, however, to read his ser- 
mon, in which case he writes more carefully. He is very 
particular about the introduction, spending much thought 
on it. He spends much time in prayer, frequently turp- 
ing aside from his sermon to pray, and usually goes over 
the whole sermon on his knees. As a preacher, he has 
@ quiet, unmarked delivery, and is closely confined to his 
notes. But his ministry has been remarkably blessed. 
His audiences are always large, and his church has had 
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a rapid and solid growth. It has been visited by frequent 
revivals of remarkable power. More than one hundred 
and fifty were added at one time last year. 

Other methods differing in various ways from these 
were mentioned. These will suffice to show that successful 
ministers do not all work inthe same way; that habits 
which one would reject, another finds best adapted to his 
disposition; and that sermons which do good are not 
ordinarily produced without intensely hard work. 


HAPPY DODD; 


OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


CHAPTER X, 


It was a splendid October day, the world outside was 
gay with color, and the brilliant trees, steeped in softened 
sunshine, only seemed to glow more deeply for the light 
veil of mist; the air was calm and sweet; not a breath of 
wind stirred the scarlet and yeliow splendors of the maples 
and elms about the parsonage, but within all was noise 
and confusion when our friends arrived. 

The house was old and simple; a coat of fresh paint 
made it look very white, and as to the blinds very green ; 
but the furniture, the carpets, were inexpensive, and not 
new; for Mr, Payson had lived in Canterbury five years 
now, having come there with an invalid wife who had 
used her own taste as to furnishing, and, though she died 
within the year, had left her record in the cheerful rich 
coloring, the comfort, the real value and use of the arti- 
cles she had chosen, The house lay fair to the south ; both 
living-rooms and the kitchen had windows that way, and 
the minister's study and bedroom were over the dining- 
room and parlor: a little room down stairs did duty as 
library ; it was small, but held easily all the volumes not 
wanted up stairs. There were gay chintz curtains all 
about the house: nothing more costly, even in the parlor; 
and there the warm red carpet, the open fireplace with its 
shining brasses, and two or three fine engravings simply 
framed and hung low on the pale buff walls, made the room 
so attractive that all the splendors of Mrs. Palmer's best 
parlor, or Mrs. Holden’s artistic, dim, tranquil drawing- 
room, could not give the guest such a sense of cheer and 
welcome as the homely brightness of this small square 
room. The dining-room was darker, and a wood-stove 
replaced the fire; but that too was of a homely hearty 
aspect always, and now, being dressed with boughs and 
garlands of gorgeous leaves, and the table at its full length, 
spread with all sorts of viands, it was hard to say which 
was pleasantest. All the house was fragrant with the last 
lingering flowers: sheaves of chrysanthemums shed their 
refined odor of bitter sweetness on the shelf in either room ; 
baskets of mignonette, with here and there a late rose, and 
lavish branches of sweet verbena, seemed to welcome the 
company; and the crowd of people, laughing, talking, 
arranging and rearranging, as gifts poured in, were pleas- 
ant to behold, they seemed so happy. 

Mrs. Dodd spoke to one and another, shook hands with 
some, nodded to others, but held her way straight on to 
the kitchen, where Delia Lamb sat bolt upright in her 
chair, her Sunday gown and best collar indicating a holi- 
day, but her hands folded in her lap in evidently unwilling 
idleness. She began to laugh as soon as she caught Mrs. 
Dodd’s eye, and said, when she had come near enough to 
hear, , 

“ Well, here Ibe! Of all things for me to be settin’ down 
in my Sunday gown, doin’ nothin’, of a Saturday; but 
they wouldn’t hear to my stirrin’a mite. You fetched 
that bread, didn’t you, Mis’ Dodd?” 

“ Here it is, and the pickles too: what shall I do with 
them, Delia?” 

“Oh, jest slice up the bread and set it next hand to 
the minister’s place, to the end of the table next the win- 
der. They calo’late to make him and her set down, and 
the rest waiton’em. My sakes! it’s jest as I told ye! 
biscuit and cake to kill, and only one loaf o’ bread beside 
yourn. Mis’ Potter sent that, and it is the beateree for 
bread, but ’tain’t rye. I'd set the pickles right into the 
pantry, if I was you; there’s seven different kinds on the 
table now, ’nd I guess that'll do for sourin’: but you'd 
oughter see the pies |” 

Language seemed to fail Delia here, she lifted up her 
hands and let them fall in despair; Mrs. Dodd knew why, 
when she saw two long shelves covered with these dainties ; 
some appetizing enough, with flaky crusts and gold or 
crimson hearts, others scaled and heavy-looking, sugges- 
tive of unlimited dyspepsia. What became of this squad- 


ron nobody ever knew ; but, weeks after, Delia was heard to 
say surveying the vacant shelves with a satisfied nod, 
“ T’m thankful to goodness we keep a pig!” 

Happy soon found something to do; for though there 
were plenty, as Delia foretold, to talk, there were few to 
begin the doing. Mrs. Dodd was at once pressed into ser- 
vice in the pantry, and it fell to Happy’s lot to help 
arrange the table. As soon as her taste and definess were 
perceived, this was left to her entirely ; for the elder ladies 
were inspecting and rearranging up-stairs, and the 
younger ones had their own affairs to whisper and laugh 
over, the “ men-folks” not being expected till Mr. Payson 
should arrive. Happy enjoyed her work mightily ; she had 
a natural appreciation of beauty and daintiness, and under 
her hands the long table assumed order and grace. She 
put fringes of geranium leaves about the only basket of 
late peaches on the table; and decked the plates of yellow 
pears with dark garnet leaves from a shrub-oak in the 
yard; while here and there among the green grape-leaves 
that seemed to underlie a great heap of purple, dull pink, 
and yellow-green bunches of grapes, she set a fiery nastur- 
tium blossom flecked with velvet dashes; and on every 
loaf of whitely glittering cake laid a tiny cluster of two 
or three bright leaves in sharp contrast with the spotless 
icing. Everybody exclaimed, when at last the decoration 
was finished, it was so beautifully done, and Happy was 
more pleased than anybody else, it seemed to make up 
for the slight gifts her mother had brought; while Mrs, 
Dodd looked on smiling, andthought even here Happy had 
done what she could, and, as it came about, what nobody 
else there could do. 

Everything was ready and more than ready before the 
minister got home, His heart was in his eyes and on his 
lips when he saw how his people had welcomed him and 
his wife; he shook hands with them all, and gave each a 
grateful and friendly word. Happy was among the last, 
for she had been absorbed in watching Mrs, Payson. The 
girl had no friends of her own age, for her health and her 
needful home-keeping had prevented her making acquaint- 
ance with the girls who would otherwise have been her 
comrades ; and Mrs. Dodd did not like that class of com- 
panions for her daughter well enough to make any effort 
to bring them together. Like the average American girl 
in city or country, the young women in Canterbury who 
worked for their living were loud-voiced, giggling, frivolous 
creatures ; lovers of cheap finery, promiscuous balls, beaux, 
low amusements, and anything that their hard-earned 
money would bring them in the way of pleasure. 

With such as these Happy had nothing in common ; 
her aims and her tastes were not theirs; yet often she was 
very lonely, and wished in her secret heart she had one 
friend, older and wiser and better than she, whom she 
could visit now and then in the long days when her mother 
was away; and she had a half-conscious feeling that 
she might find such a friend in the minister’s wife, if she 
were disposed to be friendly; since in a New England 
parish the minister is expected to share his official duties 
with his wife to a certain extent, and the congregation 
feel a prescriptive right to her time,—which is not always 
agreeable, or even possible, to every woman. So now 
Happy watched for Mrs. Payson eagerly, and saw, hanging 
on the minister’s arm, a tall, slender, young woman, not 
handsome, not blooming, with dark hair and serious, 
tender, dark eyes, a face both lovely and lovable, and, 
when a smile kindled on the firm, delicate lips, almost 
radiant. Happy made up her mind then and there that 
here was the friend her girlish heart longed for; and when 
the minister introduced her to his wife; she colored and 
smiled so expressively that Mrs. Payson said to herself, 
“ What a sweet look she has! I must find out all about 
her.” 

Great was Happy’s delight to hear the array of the table 
admired warmly by the new-comers; and she was hardly 
less pleased, when, having said a few and fervent words of 
thanks to the Giver of daily bread, and seating himself in 
his place, Mr. Payson smiled and said, with a pleasant 
look : 

“Somebody has ministered to my special taste. Eleanor, 
taste this rye bread: it is perfect, I know, before I have 
tasted it.” 

Happy discovered that the right gift is the best gift, 
whatever it be; and her mother hearing the minister’s 
comment, and seeing Happy’s face, knew she had learned 
that lesson without any of her help. And the girl also 
had unconsciously won the recognition she most coveted ; 
for, inquiring of Delia who ordered the table so beautifully, 
Mrs. Payson learned it was the same young girl whom she 
had already noted, and renewed her resolution to make 
acquaintance with her at once. 

“ Are you very tired, dear?” said Mrs. Dodd, when they 





reached home after the donation party ; and Happy threw 





herself down in the easy-chair with a sigh of relief, reply- 
ing: 

“ Yes, Iam, mother, but it’s a good tired; we have had 
such a nice time; andI think the minister's wife is per- 
fectly lovely.” 

Mrs. Dodd did not feel inclined to dispute the matter, 
for her older and keener eyes had also passed favorable 
judgment on Mrs. Payson; so Happy went on: “ Isn’t it 
queer how different people seem to other people?” 

“ That’s rather a blind saying, Happy. What do you 
mean?” 

“Oh! I was thinking what I heard Mrs. Palmer say to 
somebody, when she saw the minister’s wife. ‘Well,’ 
said she, ‘I’ve took a good look at her, andI don’t believe 
but what the fire’ll fly some, in the kitchen: them eyes 
don’t look as though she could be browbeat, and Delia 
Lamb’s a real masterful piece.’ But I didn’t think that 
about Mrs. Payson. J thought her eyes were kind and 
sweet, mother, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes, I did, Happy; but I thought they looked decided 
too. I should say Mrs. Payson had naturally a warm, 
quick temper, but controlled it well. Temper is a good 
thing if it is kept under. I remember father was very 


fond of a saying, out of some old divine’s writings : ‘ Anger 
is one of the sinews of the soul; he that wants it, hath a 
You know the Bible says, ‘ Be ye angry 


maimed mind,’ 
and sin not.’” 

“T never could understand that, mother.” 

“T suppose it means there are some things we ought to 
be angry about: a great injustice, or cruelty, inflicted on 
others, or open and shameless sin. But I don’t at all 
think Mrs. Payson and Delia will have trouble, though 
they both have naturally quick tempers. Delia has got 
therein on hers too.” 

“ Mother, didn’t you know Delia before you came here 
to live, a good while?” 

“T used to go to school with her in Dorset, Happy; 
she is only a little older than I am.” 

“T shouldn’t think she would like to hire out,” said 
Happy, thoughtfully. 

“Why not?” . 

“Oh! it must be dreadful to be a servant; I should 
think she would have gone out sewing, or to a factory, or 
taught school, if she had to earn her living.” 

“She did very much better, Happy. Her father was a 
poor farmer, and a drunkard at that, and her mother bed- 
ridden. Delia only went to school a little while, she could 
not be spared at home, She never had education enough 
to teach; but she had to learn housework, for she had 
to doit. When her mother died she was twenty-five, and 
her father would have been a town pauper but for her 
help. Delia has a great deal of pride naturally, but she 
is an honest Christian woman; and she told me once how 
she sat down and “ figured out,” as she said, her best course. 
If she went out to sew, her health would give way, for 
she was used to stirring about and having plenty of air; she 
had seen too many seamstresses break down not to dread 
that sort of work, for if she lost her health she could not 
support her father or herself; then factory work would be 
equally confining, and though wages were good she would 
have her board to pay, whereas, if she went out to service, 
she would have the work she was used to, good food, some 
time to herself, and wages that, with the rent of their old 
house, would provide for her father; so she went to live 
at Squire Ellis’s. She said, ‘It went against the grain 
consider’ble at first, but I’d made up my mind deliberate, 
and I wan’t a goin’ to back down with the first wind that 
blew. Isaid to myself, sez I, “ Delye Lamb, ef you ain’t 
respectable enough to be hired help, you ain’t respectable 
enough for anything!” an’ I stuck to that; but it helped 
me mightily to call to mind what the Lord said: “ But I 
am among you as he thatserveth.”’ She was quite right, 
Happy; she is a healthy, happy woman to-day. Her 
father died in a year or two after she went to the Judge’s, 
but Delia had found her place, and kept it. Every right- 
minded person who knows her respects her: the rest she 
is not concerned about.” 

“ But mother, does she have any friends?” 

“Plenty, Happy. There is many a house in this town 
where Delia is always welcome. She is not invited to 
parties, or asked out to tea, though sometimes Miss 
Lavinny or Widow Skinner do get hold of her when the 
minister’s away ; but her work does not leave her time for 
much visiting, and Delia knows it is not her place to visit 
familiarly at houses where she has still kind and true 
friends. Happy, if I should die before you, I should ask 
nothing better for you than such a home in such a family 
as that where Delia is fixed.” 

Happy did not answer. She could not face either the 
possibility of her mother’s death, or her own taking 
menial position. But Mrs. Dodd’s words did just what she 
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intended—set Happy thinking, and prepared the way for 
a future that might, no doubt, be long delayed, yet also 
might arrive suddenly. She had sowed this seed in its 
place ; and there she left it, with a silent prayer that God 
would give the increase in his time, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 











A DIADEM PEARL. 
BY F, B, STANFORD. 


We all have seen pearls. Sometimes we meet people 
who have them set in very beautiful and costly rings, 
with a circle of diamonds about them. Frequently we 
stop before the window of a jeweler’s store and stare at 
them lying on velvet cushions, rich and rare, and wonder- 
ful, Little cream-white, pea-shaped gems! Every one of 
them is years and years old, a great deal older, perhaps, 
than either you or 1; and—really, the strangest thing of 
all is the story that might be told about any one of 
them. Did you ever stop to think of the very curious 
and interesting history that might be written concerning 
the discovery, the nature, or the various adventures of one 
single pearl? Here is the story of this one, for instance. 


A. 
How the Pearl came into the World. 


It was, to begin with, just eight by the little French 
clock on the mantelpiece. You would have said that 
Laura was very comfortable and cosey in that great easy- 
chair in front of the fire. The shaded lamp on the table 
near her threw a soft, steady light on the page of a gilt- 
edged book in her lap. And everything was very still— 
so still that Laura had actually lost herself. She had gone 
a very long, long way from the fire, and the light, and the 
little French clock. She was thousands of miles away 
from home in a strange country called Persia. You will 
see where I mean if you look on your map. Right on 
the upper side of the Persian Gulf is where she was, 
watching eagerly all the strange things that were taking 
place, for she meant to remember about them. 

The moon was high up, and all the great wide water of 
the Gulf quivered and sparkled like a cloth of jewels 
spread out to cover the world. Everywhere near Laura 
crowds of dark, dusky men were hurrying hither and 
thither, talking rapidly in a language she could not under- 
stand. And there were hundreds of tents in every 
direction along the shore of the sea, in which these strange 
people lived; odd, peaked boats trembled on the rim of the 
water; everything was full of hurry and make-haste. 
Away off behind Laura, dark hills were looming up 
against the sky and the stars: all the world appeared still 
and asleep, except this part of it. 

“T wonder,” asked Thought, “who all these dark, 
strange men are, and what are they going to do?” 

You know who Thought was, of course. It was 
Thought that was making Laura attentive and interested 
to find out what was to happen. Perhaps you also have 
a Thought of your own. 

“These men are pearl-divers’”—such is the way the 
Gilt-Edged Book began to answer Laura’s Thought; “they 
have come a great way, many of them, to pitch their tents 
here on the coast, and diye every day, during eight or nine 
weeks, for the pearl-oysters.” 

“ Pearl-oysters?” asked Thought; “why, what are 
pearl-oysters?” 

“You have seen baskets of oysters, of course, many 
times in the fish-markets,” the Gilt-Edged Book continued. 
“] mean oysters in the shells, just as they came out of the 
river. Have you ever noticed, when the shells have beep 
opened, and the oysters taken out, how glossy and pretty 
the inside of the shell is? Well, that polished inside is 
called ‘mother-of-pearl,’ and is frequently cut out for 
knife-handles and many other things. Sometimes, after 
oysters have grown old, a juice runs from them and col- 
lects on to this mother-of-pearl in the shape of a pea. In 
time it grows very hard, and becomes a pearl. A few of 
these oysters containing pearls have been found in the 
United States; but nearly all the best pearls that we see in 
the jeweler’s windows or in people’s rings come from away 
off here in the Persian Gulf.” 

A great many of the men had now got into the boats 
and pushed away from the shore. Laura could see that 
they were going away to the diving-ground, and she 
began to feel excited and anxious to find out the way they 
got the oysters from the bottom of the deep water. Ina 
moment or two forty or fifty of the boats glided away 
under the midnight moon, while the men were singing a 
wild, plaintive song. Their paddles dipped the rippling 
water as regularly as the tick of aclock ; their voices rose 





louder and clearer as the boats grew smaller and smaller 
in the distance, 

At sunrise they had come to the end of their journey, 
The men who were to dive dropped the paddles, and stood 
up ready to begin their dangerous work. They had 
colored cloths bound round their hips, and their naked 
bodies and legs were shiny with oil. Laura could see— 
for she was near, of course—that the divers were filling 
their ears with cotton, and placing wooden pincers on their 
noses to keep out the water. A bag to put the oysters in 
was fastened around the neck of each; long, sharp knives 
were given them to fight the sharks with; and then a 
quick plunge and splash, and the divers darted through 
the clear water to the rocky bottom. 

“There are two moments in a diver’s life: 

One when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge; 

Then when, a prince, he rises with his pearl.” 
They have been down only one minute, for they cannot 
hold their breath any longer, and are coming up. Their 
faces are very red, their eyes bloodshot, and the nose and 
ears of each are bleeding. Those who have been waiting 
in the boats pull them in, empty the shells that have been 
picked up, and then take ¢Aeir turn in going down. 

“Tf you will look closely at these divers,” said the 
Gilt-Edged Book to Laura’s Thought, “you will see that 
they look yellow and sickly; that many of them have 
bent backs, crooked limbs, or sores on their bodies, They 
seldom live to be very old.” 

The most of them dove a good many times while Laura 
looked on; and she began to wonder when they would go 
home and take the pearls from the oysters. At noona 
great swarm of sharks came around the boats, and tried 
very hard to catch a man between their teeth. These 
great fish are hard to escape from when you are in the 
water, because they are large, have great mouths, and are 
very quick. But the pearl-divers know how to manage 
with them. They wait until the shark is near, then they 
dive under him as quickly as you could wink, and stab 
him with a long knife. The Gilt-Edged Book told Laura 
all about this; and when the divers had returned to their 
tents and emptied the oysters from the boats, it explained 
to her how they got the shells open. They turned them 
into deep holes dug along the shore; and when the sun 
came out bright and hot, its heat, after a while, made them 
fall apart. When the pearls are all -picked out, they are 
put into sieves, washed, and then spread on a cloth to dry. 

“Here they are,” said the Book, “hundreds of them, 
pink and white and sky-blue, large and small, all precious 
gems. They are going to Paris, London, and New York, 
perhaps to all of the great cities of the world. They will 
be put in the rings, the necklaces, the pins, of the rich; 
some of them may find a place in the crown of a great 
king or queen. Which shall we choose for our own? 
Here is this one as large as a cherry and as pure and 
white as a lily-leaf. It is next tothe largest that is ever 
found, and is called a ‘diadem pearl.’ Some one of the 
divers has risked his life to bring it up from the ocean. 
But we cannot have this one. It is worth a great deal of 
money, and before it dies—” 

“Dies!” said Thought. 
pearls die?” 

“ Well, well, we shall see,” answered the Book. 


¥I. 
Where the Pearl Went. 


Away off in another stramge country, called Russia, 
there lived a very rich man, Mr. Ludwisky by name. It 
was Mr. Ludwisky who got this diadem pearl. But the 
way he got it is what I want to tell you. He had been 
wishing all his life for one of these beautiful gems, and 
he had traveled far and wide in search of one to purchase. 
In the great city of Paris he founda large shop where 
men were trying to make them. They took a lot of glass, 
some fish-scales, glue, white wax, and alabaster; these 
they mixed and baked in an oven. At another place they 
ground up little pearls that nobody wanted, mixed them 
with lemon-juice and gum, rolled the mess into balls as 
big as a thimble, and baked them in loaves of bread. 
But these baked things were not like the real pearls that 
are in the oysters. Only He who makes the birds and the 
flowers,'and every beautiful thing, can make these lustrous, 
precious pearls. Mr. Ludwisky thought these make- 
believe pearls would do very well for people who only 
wanted something showy, and did not care whether or 
not it was genuine. So he traveled on over to England, 
and there he heard some very strange stories indeed about 
pearls. People used to believe, a long time ago, that 
these little gems could cure diseases if they were rubbed 
on the bodies of the sick. They thought that pearls were 
drops of rain which fell into the sea and were swallowed 
by the oysters. Kings used to pay a great deal of money 
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for them ; and frequently, when they died, they'had the 
costly pearls buried with them. They were worn as 
charms to keep away all evil things from the fortunate 
possessor. 

There were a great many beautiful pearls in England, 
but no diadem pearls, such as Mr. Ludwisky wanted. He 
went to three or four other countries, and finally ‘gave 
up his search and returned to Russia. On his way to 
the city of Moscow, while riding along on his horse, he met 
a strange gentleman, who asked him who he was, and 
where he had been, and what for. 

“T have been trying to find a diadem pearl,” said Mr. 
Ludwisky. 

“Ho, ho!” cried the man; “surely, you must be a 
very rich man to be wanting to buy s diadem pearl?” 

Mr. Ludwisky answered that he was a rich man, and 
that he would give half his wealth to get this precious 
pearl, 

Then they went on and were silent for some time, Mr. 
Ludwisky trying to think where he had seen this strange 
gentleman before. Just as he was making up his mind 
to ask him, they came to a little village where the people 
were running about in great confusion, and crying out to 
one another to come and help put out the fire. Mr. Lud- 
wisky ran too,—or, that is, he made his horse run,—and the 
stranger followed. 

The fire was in a large factory in the middle of the vil- 
lage, and a great crowd stood around, watching the flames 
shooting up through the smoke, and wondering what they 
could do to put out the fire. Away up on the edge of the 
roof a poor carpenter was clinging, and begging for some 
one to help him. Mr. Ludwisky shouted to the people to 
stand aside ; and then, throwing himself from his horse, he 
ran in among them, and climbed up bravely on an iron rod to 
where the man was. It took only a minute or two more 
to bring him safely to the ground. 

There was a shout of praise from every one who had 
seen this generous act. Then suddenly the strange gentle- 
man pushed his horse close up to Mr, Ludwisky and lifted 
his hat, when, strange to say, they all cried out, “Itis 
the Czar! It is the Czar!” and uncovered their heads in 
a jiffy. 

It was the Czar, sure enough, the King of all Russia! 
And what do you suppose he said? “Sir,standup. You 
are a noble man, and my diadem pearl shall be yours. 
You have wonit by yournoble action ; for all your wealth 
could not have bought it.” 

So that is the way Mr. Ludwisky got the pearl. 


III. 
How it all Ended. 


For years people came from all parts of Russia to see 
the pearl, and Mr. Ludwisky became a famous man. He 
used to receive his visitors into his beautiful house, and 
then lead them silently through a great many rooms 
until they came to one with a great iron safe standing in 
the middle of the floor, This safe he would open with 
much care, for he had to unlock one door after another 
before he got to the inside, where his strong box was 
hidden. Then he took out the little box, frightened, and 
opened it with a small gold key. The pearl, the precious 
pearl with its marvelous lustre, was waiting there to 
gladden the sight of all with its ‘beauty, and symmetry, 
and purity. 

By and by, when Mr. Ludwisky had become very old, 
he promised his son Nicholai that some day, if he con- 
tinued a dutiful boy, he should have the pearl for his 
own. But it turned out that Nicholai could not wait; 
he wanted it then or never, and he planned to steal it. 
One day, when his father was asleep, he took the golden 
key from the chain around his neck and hastened to the 
great safe. He broke open all the doors; he unlocked the 
little box very hurriedly, Andthen— Well, his facesud- 
denly grew very pale, and his eyes were near coming out 
of his head, while he trembled so that his teeth chattered. 
The pearl was discolored! A sickly blue color had spread 
over it, and dimmed its matchless lustre. The gem was 
dead, and very soon nothing but a white powder would 
remain; it could have no farther story. 

“_ Hight, nine, ten!” said the little French clock. 

“Why, my! who’d have believed it?” asked Laura. 
sitting up and giving herself a shake to make sure that 
she was awake. “I’ve been reading this gilt-edged book 
all the evening, and it hasseemed just as if I was away off in 
Persia looking at those pearl-divers myself. When I see 
a pearl again, I guess I shall know something about it.” 

Then she took just one more peep at the book. “The 
inside of a pearl,” it said, “is made of membranes, or 
muscles; and when the air penetrates to these they 
decay.” 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH 


[First Quarter, 1878.] 


March 24.—Manasseh brought to Repentance....2 Chron. 33: 9-16 
March 31,—Review. 


[Second Quarter, 1878.] 


. April 7.—Josiah’s Early Piety ..............-.-..00..+-- 2 Chron, H: 1-4 
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SENSPrenp- 


LESSON 1, SUNDAY, APRIL 7, 1878. 
Title: JOSIAH'S EARLY PIETY. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Remempen now Toy CREATOR IN THE DAYS OF THY 
YOUTH, WHILE THE EVIL DAYS COME NOT, NOR THE YEARS DRAW NIGH, WHEN 
THOU SHALT BAY, I HAVE NO PLEASURE IN THEM —Eccl, 12: 1. 


Lesson Topic: A Straightforward Life. 


1, Seeking God Early, v. 1-3. 
2. Opposing Evil Vigorously, v. 3-6 
8. Favoring Good Actively, v. 8. 


Outline : 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, April1: 2 Chron 34: 1-8. A straightforward life. 
Tuesday, April 2: 1 Sam, 3: 1-10. Seeking God early. 
Wednesday, April 3: Josh, 14:6-5. Following God wholly. 
Thursday, April 4: 2 Kings 23: 4-14. Opposing evil vigorously. 
Friday, April 5: 2 Kings 23: 15-20. Fulfilling God’s word. 
Saturday, April 6: 2 Chron, 24: 8-13. Favoring good actively. 
Sunday, April 7: 2 Chron, 34: 29-33. Serving God heartily. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2Chron, 34: 1-8,] 

1, Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned in Jerusalem one and thirty years. 

2. And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lorn, 
and walked in the ways of David his father, and declined neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. 

3. For in the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, 
he began to seek after the God of David his father: and in the 
twelfth year he hegan to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the 
high places, and the groves, and the carved images, and the 
molten images. 

4, And they brake down the altars of Baalim in his presence; 
and the images, that were on high above them, he cut down; and 
the groves, and the carved images, and the molten images, he 
brake in pieces, and made dust of them, and strewed it upon the 
graves of them that had sacrificed unto them. 

5. And he burnt the bones of the priests upon their altars, and 
cleansed Judah and Jerusalem. ae 

6. And so did he in the cities of Manasseh, and Ephraim, and 
Simeon, even unto Naphtali, with their mattocks round about. 

7. And when he had broken down the altars and the groves, 
and had beaten the graven images into powder, and cut down ail 
the idols throughout all the land of Israel, he returned to Jerusa- 
lem. 

8 Now in the eighteenth year of his reign, when he had purged 
the land, and the house, he sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, and 
Maaseiah the governor of the city, and Joah the son of Joahaz 
the recorder, to repair the house of the Lorp his God. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


2 Chron, 34:1. Eight years old.——But Samuel min- 
istered before the Lorp, being a child girded with a linen ephod. 
And the child Samuel grew on, and was in favor with the Lorp, 
and also with men. 1 Sam.2: 18,26—And now, 0 Lorp my 
God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of David my 
father : and I am but a littlechild: I know not how to go out or 
come in. 1 Kings 3: 7.——Joash was seven years old when he 
began to reign. 2 Chron. 24: 1——Then all the people of Judah 
took Uzziah, who was sixteen years old, and made him king in 
the room of his father Amaziah. 2 Chron. 26: 1.——Manasseh 
was twelve years old when he began to reign. 2 Chron. 33: 1.—— 
Better is a poor and a wise child, than an old and foolish king, who 
will no more be admonished, Eccl. 4: 13. 

V.2. Right in the sight of the Lord.——My servant 
David, who kept my commandments, and who followed me with 
all his heart, to do that only which was right in mine eyes, 1 Kings 
14: 8——David did that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lorp. 1 Kings 15: 5.——And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lonp. 2 Kings 22: 2. 

Neither to the right hand nor to the left.——Ye shall 
not turn aside to the right hand or to the left. Deut.5: 32— 
Thou shalt not decline from the sentence which they will shew 
thee, to the right hand, nor to the left. Deut. 17: 11——Turn 
not from it ¢o the right hand nor ¢éo the left, that thou mayest 





prosper whithersoever thou goest. Josh.1: 7.——Turn not to 
the right hand nor to the left, Prov. 4: 27. 


Vv.3. While he was yet young. Solomon my son is 
young and tender. 1 Chron. 22: 5. Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? by taking heed thereto according to 
thy word. Psa. 119: 9——I love them that love me; and those 
that seek me early shall find me, Prov. 8: 17-——Remember 
now thy Creator in the daysof thy youth. Eccl. 12: 1. From 
a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith which isin Christ 
2 Tim. 3: 15, 

Seek afier the God of David. And thou, Solomon 
my son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a 
perfect heart and with a willing mind. 1 Chron. 28: 9.——The 
Lorp is with you, while ye be with him; and if ye seek him, he 
will be found of you; but if ye forsake him, he will forsake you. 
2 Chron. 15: 2 But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness ; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Matt. 6: 33. 


To purge Judah and Jerusalem. Purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
Psa. 51: 7. By mercy and truth iniquity is purged. 
Prov. 16: 6.——Thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged. 
Isa. 6: 7.——By this therefore shall the iniquity of Jacob be 
purged. Isa. 27: 9 Whose fan is his hand, and he will thor- 
oughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; but 
he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. Matt. 3: 12. 

Purge out therefore the old leaven. 1 Cor. 5: 7——When 
he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high. Heb. 1: 3——How much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God. Heb. 9: 14. 


v.4. Brake down the aitars.——Thou shalt not bow 
down to their gods, nor serve them, nor do after their works: but 
thou shalt utterly overthrow them, and quite break down their 
images, Ex. 23: 24 And I will destroy your high places, and 
cut down its images, and cast your carcasses upon the carcasses 
of your idols, and my soul shall abhor you. Lev. 26: 30. And 
he brake in pieces the images, and cut down the groves, and 
filled their places with the bones of men. 2 Kings 23: 14, 


Made dust of them——And he took the calf which they 
had made, and burnt i¢ in the fire, and ground it to powder, and 
strewed it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink 
of it, Ex. 32: 20.——And I took your sin, the calf which ye had 
made, and burnt it with fire, and stamped it, and ground it very 
small, even until it was as small as dust: and I cast the dust 
thereof into the brook that descended out of the mount. Deut. 
9: 21——And the altars that were on the top of the upper cham- 
ber of Ahaz, which the kings of Judah had made, and the altars 
which Manasseh had made in the two courts of the house of the 
Lorp, did the king beat down, and brake them down from thence, 
and cast the dust of them into the brook Kidron. 2 Kings 
23: 12——Then did I beat them small as the dust before the 
wind: I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets. Psa. 18; 42. 
——He maketh all the stones of the altar as chalkstones that are 
beaten in sunder. Isa. 27: 9. 


V.5. Heburnt the bones ——And he cried against the 
altar in the word of the Lorp, and said, O altar, altar, thus saith 
the Lorp, Behold, a child shall be born unto the house of David, 
Josiah by name; and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the 
high places that burn incense upon thee, and men’s bones shall be 
burnt upon thee. 1 Kings13: 2——Andas Josiah turned him- 
self, he spied the sepulchres that were there in the mount, and 
sent, and took the bones out of the sepulchres, and burned them 
upon the altar, and polluted it, according to the word of the Lorp 
which the man of God proclaimed, who proclaimed these words. 
2 Kings 23; 16.——At that time, saith the Lorn, they shall bring 
out the bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of his prin- 
ces, and the bones of the priests, and the bones of the prophets, 
and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their 
graves: and they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, 
and all the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom 
they have served, and after whom they have walked, and whom 
they have sought, and whom they have worshipped: they shall 
not be gathered, nor be buried ; they shall be for dung upon the 
face of the earth. Jer. 8; 1, 2. 


vV.6. Mattocks, But all Israel went down to the Phi- 
listines, to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and his 
axe, and his mattock. Yetthey had a file for the mattocks, and 
for the coulters, and for the forks, and for the axes, and to shar- 
pen the goads, 1Sam.13 20, 21. A man that besreth false 
witness against his neighbor is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp 
arrow. Prov. 25: 18.——And on all hills that shall be digged with 
mattock, there shall not come thither the fear of briers and 
thorns. Isa. 7: 25. 

Vv. 8, The recorder.——And Jehoshaphat the son of 
Abilud was recorder, 2Sam.8 16.——Joah the son of Asaph 
the recorder. 2 Kings 18: 18. Then came Eliakim, the son of 
Hilkiah, that was over the household, and Shebna the scribe, and 
Joah, the son of Asaph, the recorder, to Hezekiah with ‘their 
clothes rent, and told him the words of Rabshakeh. Isa. 36: 22. 


Jesus 


snow. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Let it be distinctly remembered that though a new quarter 
now opens, yet the “Studies about the Kingdom of Judah” 
still continue. Lesson XII. of the last quarter concerned 
Manasseh, who was the fourteenth ruler of Judah. His 





repentance, which that lesson narrated, occurred B.C. 677, or 
in the twenty-first year of his kingship. After this he 
reigned thirty-four years; his entire term of fifty-five years 
being the longest of all the kings of Judah. Of this long 
period, however, but very brief account is given, the whole 
being comprised in 2 Kings 21: 1-18; 2 Chron. 33: 1-20, 
A reference to Manasseh in 2 Kings 24: 1-4, shows the divine 
judgment upon his iniquitous career. The results of his 
wicked course were foretold fully by various prophets 
(2 Kings 21: 10-15). The course of Manasseh after his 
repentance is briefly sketched in v. 17-20, immediately fol- 
lowing the lesson. For the account of his burial, compare 
the verses just cited with 2 Kings 21: 18. His memory has 
ever been held in detestation by the Jews. 

On the death of Manasseh, B. C. 643, his son Amon suc- 
ceeded to the throne, being then twenty-two years of age. 
He reigned only two years. He followed his father’s evil 
ways, without even one season of repentance to vary the 
dread monotony. He was finally slain by his own servants, 
who in turn were slain by the people. Amon was buried 
“in the garden of Uzza,” with his father. His history 
is treated in the most summary manner by thesacred writers, 
all of it being included in 2 Kings 21: 19-26; 2 Chron. 33: 
21-25. The genealogical record of M 1: 10 makes men- 
tion of both Manasseh (Manasses) and Amon. 

When Amon was slain and his assassins were executed, 
“the people of the land made Josiah his son king in his 
stead” (2 Chron. 33: 25). Of the exemplary career of this 
youthful ruler the lesson now in hand treats. The Usher 
chronology locates the thirty-one years of Josiah’s reign 
from B.C. 641-610. Later research, however, fixes the dates 
two years later; which correction Dr. William Smith makes 
in connection with the death of Josiah. In the lesson, 
there is— 

(1.) A summary statement concerning Josiah (v. 1, 2). 

(2.) A particular statement as to when “ he began to seek 
after the God of David his father” (v. 3, first clause). This 
was in the sixteenth year of his age. Though surrounded by 
influences the most adverse, yet, unlike Manasseh at the 
same age, Josiah in his ripening wisdom deliberately chose 
God. 

(3.) A particular statement as to when he began his godly 
activities of a public character (v. 3, last clause). This was 
four years after his personal espousal of God, and at a time 
when his early manhood fitted him for energetic action. 

(4.) A detailed statement of his work in purging the land 
from evil(v. 4-7). In this purgation he was personally 
active; he carried it against all the forms of idolatry; and 
he carried it into all places where his authority extended. 

(5.) A particular statement of the time when he began the 
work of repairing the temple (v. 8). This date, however, 
is regarded by Dr. Smith as denoting the time when these 
repairs were completed and the passover was held. The 
work of repairing is described with some minuteness in vy. 
9-13, immediately following the lesson. See also the parallel 
passage, 2 Kings 22: 1-7. The fact that “ no reckoning” 
was made with those who handled the money used in this 
repairing, “ because they dealt faithfully,” shows a striking 
advance in the moral tone since the time when Joash repaired 
the temple (Lesson VII., First Quarter). 

Reviewing these events, we find that when eight years of 
age Josiah began to reign; when sixteen, he personally 
sought God; when twenty, he began publicly to work against 
idolatry ; when twenty-six, he began to repair the temple; 
or, if Dr. Smith’s opinion be correct, he completed these 
repairs. 

Previous to Josiah’s reign the captivity of Israel had 
been completed; the Israelites having been carried away by 
the king of Assyria, and their cities having been oceupied 
by Assyrian subjects. In Assyria, Assur-banipal (Sarda- 
napalus) and Saracus were Josiah’s contemporaries. In the 
year B. C. 626, Nabopolassar revolted from Saracus, and 
founded the kingdom of Babylon. Near the close of Josiah’s 
reign (B. C. 612), Nineveh was destroyed by the Babylonian 
and Median powers. 

Jeremiah began to prophesy in the thirteenth year of 
Josiah (Jer. 1: 2); and Zephaniah was also a prophet of 
this period (Zeph. 1: 1). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned thirty-one years in Jerusalem. (2.) And he 
did that which was right in the sight of Jehovah, and 
walked in the ways of David his father, and declined not to 
the right hand or to the left. (3.) And in the eighth year 
of his reign, while he was yet young, he began to seek the 
God of David his father ; and in the twelfth year he began 
to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places and the 
asherim and the carved images and the molten images. (4.) 
And they brake down in his presence the altars of the 
Baalim, and the sun-images that were above them he cut in 
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pieces, and the asherim and the carved images and the | 
molten images he brake and ground to dust, and strewed it 

on the graves of them that had sacrificed to them. (5.) And 
the bones of the priests he burned on their altars, and purged 
Judah and Jerusalem. (6.) And so in the cities of Manasseh 
and Ephraim and Simeon as far as Naphtali, in their waste 
places roundabout. (7.) And he brake down the altars, and 
the asherim and the graven images he brake in pieces and | 
ground to dust, and all the sun-images he cut in pieces in | 
all the land of Israel, and returned to Jerusalem. (8.) And 

in the eighteenth year of his reign, having purged the land 

and the house, he sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, and 

Maaseiah the governor of the city, and Joah the son of 

Joahaz the chancellor, to repair the house of Jehovah his 

God. 5 

NOTES. 

The period of nearly sixty years between Hezekiah and 
Josiah was filled up by the reigns of the uncertain Manasseh 
and his son, the insignificant Amon, who fell a victim to a 
conspiracy (chapter 33 : 25); the series of names—Hezekiah; | 
Manasseh, Amon, Josiah—represents the shifting and unset- 
tled character of the Jewish nation in this century, drifting 
hither and thither into idolatry at the mercy of circum- 
stances, constant only in their unfaithfulness to Jehovah. 
Yet, as the political sky grows darker, the denunciations of 
the prophets grow deeper and sadder, and the religious 
reforms more sweeping ; for, as the nation declined politi- 
cally and spiritually, the more spiritual-minded men felt 
more keenly the need of rooting out sin, and entering into a 
spiritual covenant with the God of Israel. The greatest of 
the reforming kings, Josiah, comes just before the final 
downfall. It happened that in his time the external condi- 
tions were favorable to his sustained attempt to extirpate 
idolatry. The great nations were fully occupied with their 
own affairs: Psametichus I., the founder of the last great 
Egyptian dynasty (the twenty-sixth), was engaged in con- 
stant wars to establish his authority on his own territory; 
and Assyria, hard pressed by Medes and Scythians, fell B.C 
625, and was succeeded by the Median and Babylonian 
kingdoms, each of which found occupation for some years 
with its immediate neighbors. Thus, Judah was left in 
peace. The two accounts of Josiah’s reign in Kings and 
Chronicles differ from each other in the way that we have 
already had occasion several times to remark. The earlier 
(Kings) dwells more on the expulsion of false gods ; the later 
(Chronicles), on the establishment of rites and ceremonies. 
Each throws a different light on the history of the times; 
each states something that the other omits. Kings (chapter 
22) begins its narrative in the eighteenth year of Josiah’s 
reign with the repair of the temple, then describes the find- 
ing of the book of the law and the covenant that followed 
it, to which it attaches its full account of the movement 
against the numerous forms of idolatry that then existed, 
apparently throwing the whole reform into this one year; 
Chronicles breaks up Josiah’s religious career into three 
parts, giving exact chronological statements: the extirpa- 
tion of idolatry it puts in the twelfth year, and the temple- 
repair and the passover in the eighteenth; it dismisses the 
former with a slight notice,and describes the latter at 
length, while Kings gives much space to the idolatry and 
little to the passover. Probably each author has arranged 
his material with reference to his special aim, neither hold- 
ing strictly to the order of time. It seems likely that 
Josiah’s reform began early in his reign, but was quickened 
by the finding of the book of the law; Kings, neglecting 
the preceding period, makes the whole work against idolatry 
follow this event; this destruction of idols is the centre of its 
narrative, for which the rest is introduced. Chronicles, 
designing to make the temple-service and the passover its 
centre, throws the facts about idolatry together at the 
beginning. Each narrative thereby gains its own unity 
and its own peculiar coloring. We might expect to find 
additional details of this reform in the writings of the 
prophet Jeremiah, who began to prophecy in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah’s reign (Jer. 1: 2), just when the king under- 
took his work of purification; the prophet, however, says 
nothing about it. His writings of this time (see especially 
chapters 1-6) are full of bitter lamentation over idolatry, 
whence we may infer that Josiah succeeded no more than 
Hezekiah in extirpating it. In our study of this period we 
should have Jeremiah’s words before us; they, better than 
the history, disclose to us the thought and feeling of the 
people, and give the real picture of the times. We see that 
even the pious and zealous Josiah could not stay the enor- 
mous evils of his age. 


Verse 1.—The name Josiah probably means “ Jehovah is 
my supporter,” and indicates that the giver of the name 
(perhaps his mother, Jedidah, 2 Kings 22: 1) was faithful 
to the worship of the God of Israel. He began to reign 
when he was eight years old, and was therefore born when 
his father Amon (who died at the age of twenty-four) was 
sixteen years old, marriages in the East generally taking 
place early. He was at first, no doubt, under the charge of 
tutors, and the affairs of the state were administered by a 





regent or by regents, of whom, however, nothing is said. 


His long reign of thirty-one years (about B. C. 639-608) fell 
in a quiet time (see the introductory remarks); only at the 
very last he became involved in the wars of his neighbors, 
and from a(perhaps mistaken) feeling of loyalty to Baby- 
lon‘ undertook the unfortunate campaign in which he fell 
(chapter 35: 24). 


Verse 2.—He 'did that which was right in the sight of 
Jehovah, Thesame remark is made in 2 Kings 22: 2, which 
shows that the two narratives (in Kings and Chronicles) 
were taken, in part at least, from the same original source ; 
the author of Kings refers (2 Kings 23: 28) to a work 
entitled “The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah,” the author of Chronicles (chapter 35: 27) to “ The 
Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” and it is likely 
that these two ancient historical works (composed during 
the Exile, and now lost) were substantially the same, 
Josiah’s “ right-doing,” here referred to, consisted in his 
opposition to idolatry and his support of the worship of 
Jehovah ; that is, the special reference is to his public life, 
his personal religious experience being taken for granted, 
and not specially mentioned. The sacred writer can think 
of no higher praise for him than that he walked in the ways 
of David his father, of whom no idolatry is recorded, who, 
moreover, greatly enlarged and established the public wor- 
ship of Jehovah. Similar praise is given to Hezekiah 
(chapter 29: 2), only here an emphatic phrase is added, 
and declined not to the right hand or to the left, an affirma- 
tion of perfect precision of conduct; and his superiority in 
religion to all other kings is declared in an unrestricted 
way in 2 Kings 23 : 25: “ Like unto him was there no king 
before him, that turned to Jehovah with all his heart and 
with all his soul and with all his might, according to all the 
law of Moses; and after him there arose none like him:” 
see also 2 Kings 23: 22 and 2 Chron. 35:18. In Jeremiah 
there is nothing about him, because the prophet was con- 
cerned with the real religious character of the people, rather 
than with the king’s public reforms. 


Verse 3.—Josiah’s extirpation of idolatry in Judah is 
described in verses 3, 4, 5, and his similar work in the 
northern territory in verses 6,7; in Kings, twenty-three 
verses are devoted to this description, and there we see the 
great variety of idol worship in the land, of which only a 
few particulars are here given.—Jn the eighth year of his reign, 
while he was yet young, literally, “yet a child” (sixteen 
years old), he began to seek the God of David his father, that 
is, he deliberately turned away from .the false foreign 
deities, and devoted himself to the worship of Israel’s God, 
here termed specifically ‘‘ the God of David,” because Dayid’s 
name was so closely connected with the firm establishment 
of his worship. Under what influences his resolution was 
made, is not stated; perhaps the priest Hilkiah (verse 9) was 
connected with it (Jeremiah had not yet begun to prophesy). 
In the twelfth year (when he was twenty years old), he began 
to purge Judah and Jerusalem. These two chronological 
data are not given in Kings, which says nothing of the 
king’s work before his eighteenth year (when he was twenty- 
six years old); see the proposed explanation in the intro- 
ductory remarks. We cannot infer from these figures that 
the Jewish kings came to their majority in the sixteenth or 
in the twentieth year of their age; we know nothing of the 
law of regency, and it is not probable that any definite law 
existed—rather the time when a minor king assumed the 
reins of government varied with the character and surround- 
ings of the individual High places, both those devoted to 
idolatry, and those dedicated to Jehovah (2 Kings 23: 9). 
—Asherim: wooden posts dedicated to Ashtoreth.— Carved 
images of various deities, the “ teraphim” (1 Sam. 19: 13) 
being perhaps included (see Judg. 18: 14); they were made 
of wood and various metals, and were often very costly. 
They are specially forbidden in the Decalogue (“graven 
image,” Ex. 20: 4). Molten images: like Aaron's calf (Ex. 
32: 4); they are mentioned in the time of the Judges (Judg. 
17: 3), and were made of gold and silver and other 
metals. 


Verses 4, 5.— The Baalim : various forms of the god Baal, 
several different names of whom occur in the Old Testament. 
Sun-images : from 2 Kings 23 : 5, 11, we learn that there were 
also horses and chariots dedicated to the sun; and priests 
that burned incense to the sun, the moon, the twelve signs 
of the zodiac (called “ planets’’ in our English version) and 
to “all the host of heaven,” that is, the stars. With this 
was connected astrology, sooth-saying, magic (verse 24). 
The dust or fragments of the images he scattered on the 
graves of them tkat had sacrificed to them, instead of which 
Kings (23: 6) has, “on the graves of the children of the 
people.” The common people were buried not in sepulchres, 
but in graves, on which, as defiled places, this dust was con- 
temptuously thrown; Chronicles adds that the graves of the 
idolatrous sacrificers were selected as the place of dishonor. 
The bones of the buried priests were dug up or taken from 
sepulchres, and burned on their altars, in order to defile and 
desecrate the altars, and to affix infamy to the names of the 
priests. Such severity was rendered necessary by the great- 
ness of the evil; idolatry was so widespread and deep-seated 





that it must be violently torn from the life of the people. 
For the details see 2 Kings 23. 

Verses 6, 7.—Having finished the reform in Judah, the 
king went into the former territory of the Ten Tribes, from 
Ephraim and Manassch on the south as far as Naphtali (the 
extreme northern tribe) on the north. This does not mean 
that he exercised sovereignty over that territory, or that 
there was anything like a political reunion of Judah and 
Israel; nothing is said of this, and the feeble remnant of 
Israel in their wasted land could not be called a nation. 
Josiah merely used the opportunity that circumstances gave 
him to extend his religious reformation as far as possible ; 
Hezekiah had before done the same thing (chapter 30: 1, 5, 
10, 11), only Josiah acts with greater severity. Portions of 
the tribe of Simeon seem to have lived north of Judah, 
though perhaps it is only meant that the king sent or went 
to their abode south of Judah (Judg.1: 17; 1 Chron. 4: 
39-43),—JIn their waste places, that is, their desolated terri- 
tory; the same word occurs in Jer. 49: 13; Isa. 49: 19; 
Psa. 109:10. The expression here might be rendered: “he 
tried (searched) their houses,” that is, the houses of the 
idolaters, but this does not suit the connection so well. In 
Israel (verse 7) he pursued the same course as in Judah. 
Here also the account in Kings (chapter 23) gives additional 
and peculiar details. 


Verse 8.—In the eighteenth year of his reign (the twenty- 
sixth of his life). Chronicles puts the extirpation of idolatry 
before this, yet below (verse 33) mentions a similar reform 
after it in “the lands pertaining to Israel,” that is, the 
territory of the Ten Tribes; Kings begins the account of 
the destruction of idols with the eighteenth year. The 
chronological question is discussed in the introductory 
remarks.— Having purged the land and the house, not, 
“when he purged.” The meaning is that the purging was 
already completed (as our authorized version correctly 
regards it) when the king sent his officers to repair the 
temple. The statement is to be understood in a general 
way, for in verse 83 below a farther “ purging” is mentioned. 
Shaphan was the royal scribe (verse 15), probably the king’s 
secretary, and intendant of his household. Of the other 
persons mentioned, nothing further isknown. The governor 
of the city was both a civil and military officer. The chan- 
cellor was a sort of secretary of state, having control of the 
king's public business.— Zo repair the house of Jehovah. Not 
less than two hundred years had elapsed since the temple 
was last repaired (by Joash, chapter 24), and it had since 
suffered not only by the ravages of time, but also by the 
neglect and violence of idolatrous kings. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign (vy. 1). 
Every child begins to reign as early as eight years old. 
He has himself to govern, before that age. His mother is 
quite as likely, by that time, to be under him as over him in 
loving control. Sometimes he rules the hearts of all the 
household. Often he is a regular little tyrant, lording it 
over nurse, or brothers and sisters,—older as well as younger, 
—or whomsoever else he can make subject to his will for the 
time being. A child of eight years old needs to know how 
to rule well in his sphere. A responsibility for good govern- 
ment ison him. He ought to be made to feel it betimes. 

He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord (vy. 2). 
“ Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work be 
pure, and whether it be right.” Commonly it is before a 
child is eight years old that his character receives its perma- 
nent impress for good or evil, and that his line of conduct 
for life is indicated. Already he is either doing that which 
is right in the sight of the Lord; or he is doing that which 
is wrong in the Lord’s sight. How is it about the children 
of that.age who are under your control? 

He declined neither to the right hand nor to the left. There 
are more ways than one of going wrong. It is quite as 
important to watch against one extreme of evil as another. 
Irreverence is on the one hand: superstition is on the other. 
An undervaluing of the Bible stands over against a slavish 
adherence to the letter instead of the spirit of the inspired 
teachipgs. An utter neglect of church attendance is coun- 
terbalanced by limiting one’s religious life to the hours 
passed in the sanctuary. Prodigality is opposed by parsi- 
mony; overaction by indolence; foolhardiness by cow- 
ardice. It is a poor way of avoiding one evil, by rushing to 
its opposite extreme. Yet many a man takes comfort to 
himself because his way of sinning is not just like his neigh- 
bor’s. One declines to the right hand, the other to the left. 
The better way is not to decline to either. 


While he was yet young, he began to seek afler the God of 
David (v. 3). If there is anything to be gained by knowing 
the Lord, by learning his will, by finding access to him, by 
becoming familiar with his service—early youth is the best 
time to begin-to seek him. A young person learns easier 
than an old one. Habits formed in youth become a second 
nature, The mind and the character harden as one grows 
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older, so that it is more and more difficult to change in 
modes of thought and speech and action. Moreover, the 
seeds of sin which are sown in one’s heart in childhood 
continue to bear fruit to old age, even though one has turned 
meantime from the right way to the wrong. The only way 
to avoid the curse of bad habits in later life is to avoid the 
forming of bad habits in early life. The way to find greatest 
enjoyment in God's service all through life, is to seek him in 
the days of youth. 

The molten images he brake in pieces, and made dust of 
(v. 4). Ifa man is to have new objects of affection, he must 
make thorough work in the destruction of those he turns 
from, Old occupations, old modes of amusement, old friend- 
ships, old trains of thought and methods of speech and ways 
of conduct, if they are inconsistent with the active service 
of God, must be rejected, abhorred, destroyed. There ought 
to be no half-way work in opposing evil. Ifa man is in 
the habit of profanity, it is not enqugh for him to give up 
its grosser forms. He must abandon the whole thing, or he 
will soon abandon all efforts atreform. If he is in the liquor 
business, it will not answer for him to resolve on relling 
only pure liquors, and those of the milder sort. He must 
empty his whole stock into the gutter. If he has had bad 
companions, he must cut off all communication with them. 
And so in dealing with every form of sin. Break the 
images in pieces, and make dust of them. 

When he had... cut down all the idols throughout all 
the iand of Israel, he returned to Jerusalem (vy. 7). The time 
to stop work is when the workis done. Ifa task was worth 
undertaking, it is worth finishing. One thing finished is 
worth a dozen things started and dropped. Ifa field is to 
plowed or mowed, a cord of wood is to be cut, a book is to 
be read, a lesson is to be studied or taught, a debt is to be 
paid, a sermon is to be written, a trade is to be learned, a child 
is to be trained, a reform is to be wrought, an upright life is 
to be lived, whatever task has been entered upon, it ought 
to be completed; anything short of completion is failure. 
“ Finish thy work ; then rest.” Don’t stop doing until you 
have done what you started todo. When the whole land is 
cleaned out, then return to Jerusalem—but not before. 

When he had purged the land, and the house, he sent . . . 
to repair the house of the Lord (v. 8). It is not enough to 
break down old objects of unworthy worship. Better ones 
must be put in their stead. Cleaning out that which is evil, 
ought to be followed by filling in with that which is good. 


The home of one unclean spirit, if left empty, swept, and 
garnished, is liable to be entered as an abode by seven other 
spirits more wicked than the original inhabitant. There 
is no substantial reform which does not build as well as 


destroy. Fighting rumsellers will never obviate the 
necessity of training men to habits of; total abstinence. 
Undermining a man's confidence in the Roman Catholic 
or Jewish, or Universalist doctrines he has hitherto held, 
will not make a better man of him, if he is not shown the 
superiority of another set of doctrines. The worst way of 
dealing with a child, at home or in school, is by telling him 
continually not to do this, and not to do that, without show- 
ing him what he can do. Opposing evil vigorously amounts 
to but little on the part of those who do not favor good 
actively. It is dangerous to destroy any object of popular 
veneration until something better is offered in its stead. 





A TALK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE ABOUT 
JOSIAH. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


It is a noticeable fact that the histories, in the Old 
Testament, of kings and other great men, tell us so much 
about their youth. Where they were born; who their 
fathers and mothers were; what happened to them in their 
childhood; how old they were when they began to reign ; 
the fact that some of them were boy-princes,—just the 
things about them which interest young people in them, 
in all ages,—are thought worthy of a place in the word of 
God. We may reasonably take it as a sign that God feels 
special interest in children and youth, that he has con- 
structed the Bible so, 

The story of Josiah is not so well known as those of 
Samuel and Joseph ; but it is told with the same kind of 
zest, and is as full of lessons most valuable to the young. 

1, It shows, among other things, that a child may 
become a Christian very early in life. He was but fifteen 
years old, when he is spoken of as “ seeking the God of his 
father David.” That was the first that people knew of it, 
But probably he had been a prayerful boy long before 
that. He had been a king then for seven years. If he 
had been a wild, wayward youth, this would probably have 
been mentioned. . 

There is no more difficulty now in a young person’s 
becoming a Christian than there was in the case of King 
Josiah or of Samuel. When youth has been spent in sin, 
sin has become a habit. The habit of sin is quick in 
forming. Once formed, it is a powerful hindrance to con- 





version. The natural and easy way for a child is to grow 
up a Christian, so as never to remember the time when he 
was not one. 

Nathan Dickerman is sometimes spoken of as an 
unnatural boy, because he gave evidence of being a child 
of God at the age of four years. Many have thought that 
that had something to do with his early death. “All the 
good boys die early,” it is said of Sunday-school books. 
The books may not all be what they ought to be, but 
Nathan Dickerman’s early piety was just the most natural 
thing in the world. We shall probably have many such 
cases as the millennium approaches. That is the true way 
of coming into the church—growing into it from earliest 
years. 

2. The narrative of this young king shows also that 
young persons may become Christians without the excite- 
ment of a revival, I have heard children wish that a great 
revival would occur and carry them into the kingdom of 
Christ in a whirl of excitement. They think it would be 
so much easier, if everybody else were beginning to serve 
God. If their companions were ready; if George and 
Henry and Mary and Julia would join them; if there 
were a great stir about religion; if people were talking of 
nothing else,—it would appear so natural then to do as 
others do, If Mr. Hammond, the children’s preacher, 
would come and hold a series of meetings, and form a 
child’s church, with a covenant which a child could under- 
stand, some imagine that they would be among the first to 
rise and say, “ I will obey Christ.” 

Perhaps they would; yet they might not be any nearer 
heaven than now. People are often deceived in a revival. 
None are more likely to be so than young people, who 
know little of their own hearts. In a great excitement, 
Satan often tries to make one think one is a Christian 
falsely, 80 as to escape real conversion. 

Besides, often the great test of our willingness to obey 
God is whether we are willing to do it alone; to do what 
others do not, may be the very thing that God requires. If 
we truly love God, we should obey him if we were the 
only persons in the world to do it. We should do it all 
the more for being alone. If the dear Saviour had no 
other friend, would you desert him and leave him with 
none? It would be heroic to stand by him then. This 
Josiah did when he began the reformation of his kingdom, 
he stood absolutely alone. He started the revival by 
being the first convert. 


The great question is an individual one. Daniel Webster 
once said, that of all the subjects of human thought that 
had ever occurred to him, this was the greatest and the most 
impressive—“the personal relation of the soul to God.’ 
Salvation lies between each single soul alone and God 
alone. Each one of us must die alone. Each one must 
go into eternity alone. Each one must be judged alone. 
It will matter very little then what others have done. 
God will inquire of you what you have done. Why should 
you wait for others, or they for you? Waiting is a peril- 
ous thing when God says “Now.” “To-morrow” has 
ruined a great many souls. 

3. King Josiah’s conversion shows that a young person 
may become a Christian just at the time when the pleasures 
of the world are the most attractive. He was at an age 
when the world is fresh and new to a young man. He 
was aking. This world is a beautiful place to a youthful 
prince who has health and wealth and leisure and princely 
companions to make it such. One could be happy in such 
a world forever. 

The young often plead it as an excuse for neglecting to 
obey God, that they are so young; the world so new; so 
many of their associates are irreligious ; and they have so 
much to make a worldly life enjoyable, Not so did the 
youthful king reason. Life could scarcely look more 
attractive to anybody than it did to him. He might have 
made one long holiday of it. That was the fashion of the 
time. Nobody thought it necessary to be religious but a 
few old gray-haired prophets. It would have attracted 
no notice, and nobody would have blamed him, if he had 
lived a life of respectable neglect of God. But he loved 
God. He wished to please God. 

The happiest life conceivable in this world is the life of 
one to whom God gives the innocent enjoyments of youth, 
and adds to them the deeper joys of religion. There is no 
contradiction between them. God enjoys the sports of the 
young more than they do, if only they love him. Who is 
it that makes the lambs skip and the birds sing, and the 
squirrels chirp, and the bees hum? Their pleasure is all 
pleasure to God. 

4, The story of Josiah shows, further, that a child may 
be a Christian without being unmanly or unwomanly. 
Boys sometimes imagine that religion will take the spirit 
all out ofthem. I have never heard girls say this, but I 
suspect they have often felt it. I have heard it said that 





“the pious boy is the milksop of the family.” If this is 
true, it is very strange that King Josiah did not turn out so, 
He began to be religious very early. We do not know 
that he was ever anything else. But even at the age of 
nineteen years he was a great reformer. Reformers are 
not apt to be milksops! Did anybody ever call Luther 
a milksop? The pope did not call him so. He found 
him such a lively opponent that he could think of 
nothing to do with him but to burnhim,. When Luther 
entered the hall where the Diet of Worms was in session, 
one of the ablest military commanders of the age tapped 
him on the shoulder, and said: ‘‘ Monk, monk, thou art on 
& passage more perilous than I ever knew on the bloodiest 
battle-field.” Such milksops are the great reformers of 
the world. 

King Josiah was one of such. He did for his country 
and age what Luther did for Europe. He was the most 
energetic man in his kingdom. We sometimes say ofs 
very bright youth that he is the life of the house. King 
Josiah was just that. He made things lively for everybody, 
Judah never had amore spirited and gallant prince. Had he 
lived in the middle ages, he would have been renowned for 
all chivalrous virtues. Did you ever read of the “ Knights 
of St. John”? In all their innocent exploits, King Josiah 
would have been one of them. He put down the bad men 
of the realm, right and left, most valiantly. Not one of 
them dared to insult him. 

At last he lost his life by courageous exposure in battle, 
though warned beforehand not to risk it. The whole nation 
mourned for him as one of the bravest monarchs they had 
ever had; and this after a long reign of thirty-odd years, 
If his piety had made a prig of him, would not his people 
have found him out in that time? Yet they loved him 
and mourned for him, much as our country loved and 
mourned for President Lincoln. 

Let me tell you how the idea has come about that 
religion makes a boy a chicken-hearted fellow. It is just 
because religion cultivates certain sti// virtues. Benevo- 
lence, purity, reverence, meekness, charity, the forgiveness 
of injuries, and such like, are required by the law of 
Christ. A young man who becomes a Christian will 
not swear, nor quarrel with his companions, nor break the 
Sabbath, nor insult his teachers, nor sing ribald songs in 
the streets, nor brag about fighting everybody. Inaword, 
he will not be a rowdy, but a gentleman. Therefore he 
will be nicknamed “milksop” by rowdies. That he must 
expect. It is an honor to be nicknamed by rowdies. He 
should remember that all that religion requires of him in 
this respect is that he cultivate and practice the very 
virtues which are necessary to make a gentleman. The 
very highest type of character which the culture of the 
world has ever conceived of is that of a Christian gentle- 
man, And that is precisely what religion makes of a 
young man. By the way, have you ever thought what is 
the meaning of this word “gentleman”? It is only a 
gentle-man. That is, a man possessed of the quiet and 
passive graces; just those which the Christian religion 
teaches. Wickedness always tends to rudeness; to vio- 
lence; to angry and turbulent passions; to loud and pro- 
fane speech. The noblest culture of the world uncon- 
sciously supports the Christian religion in teaching a boy 
that he must be a gentle-man. 

I have heard of an ignorant boy who was very fond of 
fighting, who, when he was asked who was the person in 
heaven whom he most wanted to see, sang out, at the top 
of his voice, “Goliath!” He thought the Philistine giant 
was a much more respectable man than Solomon. So long 
as we number among the godly men of the world such men 
as David and Solomon and Josiah, and St. Louis of France, 
and Edward the Sixth of England, and Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and William of Orange, and Washington, and Lin- 
coln, we have no reason to fear that our religion will make 
us chicken-hearted. When that takes, place, the world 
will have to find some other name for its finest characters 
than that of gentle-man. 

5. The history of this ancient prince suggests also that 
one who becomes a Christian early in life is likely to become 
a better man than one who first lives through a career of 
sin. He is likely to be a more consistent Christian. He 
will probably have fewer faults to get rid of, and fewer 
habits which his piety must break up. 

It is remarkable that through the whole of Josiah’s 
long reign—one of the longest in Judean annals—not 
one wrong thing is recorded of him. Doubtless he had 
faults and did wrong things. But not one was important 
enough to be mentioned in the Bible. Other great and 
good men are mentioned in the Scriptures, who were very 
inconsistent. They did some very wicked things. Some 
of them had long periods of wickedness in which they 
displeased God exceedingly, and had to suffer for it. The 
Bible is very honest about its great men, It does not 
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conceal their faults, nor make them out better than they 
were. 

But of King Josiah it has not a thing to say with which 
God finds fault. The only important mistake recorded of 
him was that in which he lost his life, by fighting with 
the king of Egypt. The narrative appears to indicate that 
God incited the Egyptian king to warn him that he would 
lose his life if he went into the battle, But there is no 
evidence that he knew that the warning came from God. 
He thought it was the notion only of his enemy; he 
determined that his enemy should not outwit him in that 
way. Therefore, like the brave man he was, and the 
father of his country, he plunged into the thickest of the 
fight, and died as brave soldiers love to die. Except that 
one mistake of excessive bravery and patriotism, not a 
thing is recorded of him that went wrong. 

This indicates that as he grew up to manhood he had 
a very symmetrical character. He was a great and good 
man allaround, This was the natural result of his early 
piety. Other things being equal, those become the best 
men and women who spend the largest portion of their 
lives in serving God. They have the least to wndo, in 
consecrating their lives to Christ; the fewest old sins to 
overcome; the least headway of sinful habit to get rid of. 

In my boyhood I used to attend the church of the late 
Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia. He used to preach, 
once in two months, a sermon touschildren. We thought 
him the holiest man in the world. We used to call him 
“the beloved disciple,” he was so like the apostle John. 
We did not believe that St. John was a better man. But 
I well remember his confessing to us that, though he had 
then been a Christian for more than twenty years, he had 
not entirely got over certain wrong habits of thought and 
feeling which he had indulged in his youth. He lamented 
all his life that he had not given his heart to God in his 
boyhood. He said that, if he had done so, he should have 
been a better Christian and a happier man, 

6. The story of this good king suggests further that 
the way for a young person to become a Christian is to 
make a business of doing right. Josiah’s whole life was 
spent in setting things right throughout his kingdom. Be- 
fore his reign, everything had gone wrong. The worship of 
God was neglected. Idols were worshiped instead. The 
word of God was lost. The people had become so wicked 
as to have forgotten what God had commanded in the 
Law of Moses. That was as if you and I should become 
so heedless of God’s words as to forget the Lord’s Prayer. 
The temple which Solomon had built with such magnifi- 
cence was so neglected that cattle broke into it, and every- 
thing was in a bad way. 

As soon as the young king was old enough to understand 
the state of things, he set himself, and his ministers, and 
his cabinet, and his soldiers, and his workmen, to putting 
things to rights. He began early and kept at it, and spent 
his hfe in it. Nobody else put him up to it. It was his 
own idea, We are told that he “ covenanted to serve God 
with all his heart and with all his soul.” This is what I 
mean by making a business of doing right. He started 
with the very first thing that he had to do, and did i 
right, and in order to please God. 

Now this is the true way to be a Christian. There 
is no great mystery about it. There is nothing in it which 
a child cannot do by the grace of God, as well as anybody 
else. You can do it as well as 1. God does not require 
you to go through any long season of unhappiness, in try- 
ing to feel as some others have felt in repenting of sin. 
You have only to do right in order to please Christ, That 
is religion, and that is the whole of it. 

To a young child, religion consists very largely in obey- 
ing parents ; running on errands pleasantly ; speaking the 
truth; learning lessons faithfully; being respectful to 
teachers; being kind to playmates, especially the poor 
ones and unhappy ones; reverencing the aged; praying 
with the heart instead of “ saying prayers ;” and doing all 
these things in order to please Christ, because he is good 
and has died for you, and you love him. 

Take the very first thing you have to do; be it only to 
go for a glass of water for your mother, or playing a game 
of croquet with your sister when you would rather play 
marbles than do either: do the thing that costs you 
something and do it right, and do it because it will please 
Christ. Christ wil/ be pleased with it, as truly as he was 
with Solomon for building the temple, or with Josiah for 
repairing it. 

Then keep doing things right, and in order to please 
God, all your life. That is living a Christian life. It will 
be made up largely of little things. Christ has taken pains 
to say to us that he Is contented with little services from 
us, A cup of cold water given in the right way shall not 
lose its reward. He notices little things more than he 
does great ones, because there are more of them and every- 





body can do them. Make a business of doing them right, 
and he will remember it thousands and millions of years 
hence, and when he comes to judgment. Out of all the 
millions of people that will be there, he will call for you, 
and say: “Come, ye blessed of my Father!” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The story of Josiah is one of the inspired pictures of 
youthful piety, and is not only interesting to children, but 
should be made practical. 

First, give them all the information you can about the 
times and character of Josiah, then recall it from them, and 
encourage reflection upon his course; then get and give 
reasons why he should be an example to every child. How 
old was the little King Joash when all the people clapped 
their hands, and shouted, ‘‘God save the king,” and the 
good priest put the crown on his head? 

Our story to-day is of King Josiah, and he was just one 
year older than Joash when he began to reign. This is the 
very first thing we are told about Josiah: He pip ricur. 
You remember when the kings were wicked, we are told 
that they walked in the ways of the kings of Israel and did 
evil; but when they were good, it is said they walked in the 
ways of David. Hezekiah did right aceording to all David 
had done; Jehoshaphat walked in the ways of his father 
David. Now we read that Josiah was only eight years old 
when he was made a king, but he did right in the sight of 
the Lord; before the watching eye that sees every step, and 
every thought, and evary day’s actions. In his own book itis 
written how his young feet walked in the ways of David, 
straight on, for he turned neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. What were the ways of David? Why were they good 
ways? 

Those who say that to be a pious boy is to be weak and 
whining, who sneer at goodness, and say, ‘‘ Oh, he has to ask 
ma before he can do anything!”—those are the cowards, 
afraid to walk in the right way lest they should be laughed 
at and the crowd would not go with them. Josiah was no 
coward, he did right ; and when he was only sixteen, in the 
eyes of all his kingdom he began to seek after the God of 
David. Not that his own heart never loved him before, for 
if he had begun wrong as a little boy he would not have so 
changed, and he did not tirn, we know; but at sixteen, boy 
as he was, he thought he was old enough to do something, as 
a king, to bring his nation back to the service of God. 

There are commentators who say that “so evil were the 
influences about Josiah that he only began to seek after the 
God of David in his sixteenth year; and his religion was 
his own decided choice, the first act of his opening manhvod.” 
True, we are not distinctly told of mother or priest who 
taught him in early years; but the Bible nowhere teaches 
that a child entirely surrounded by evil for the first sixteen 
years of life ever would or ever did make a voluntary or 
decided choice for God in opening manhocd; the contrary 
is taught in every case. 

Who was it that, when he was twelve years old, went into 
the temple and talked with the wise men and doctors, and 
when the mother’s sad yoice spoke to her lost boy, said, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
So Josiah felt that he had work todo for God. His grand- 
father was the wicked king who had made his people do 
worse than the heathen, and had set up a carved image, an 
idol, in the very temple. To besure he repented when he 
was a prisoner, and commanded that the people should serve 
God. Who was that? When his sorrow came, and he truly 
repented, his own sins were forgiven, but he could not undo 
all the years of bad example and the worship of idols and 
strange altars. Manasseh’s son was a wicked king: for he 
served all the idols Manasseh had made, and, like Ahaz 
sinned more and more. He was so hated that his own ser- 
vants killed him after he had reigned two years, and made 
his little son Josiah king in his place. Did he not have bad 
times and bad people to begin with? 

By the time he was twenty years old, he had resolved what 
to do, and bravely began his work. He found everywhere 
altars to Baal, and high above them images to the sun, for 
Baal was the sun-god ; he looked on while his men obeyed 
his orders and broke them down. There were rows of wooden 
pillars with carved images of wood and stone, and idols 
made of gold, silver, or brass: they were all taken down, 
broken in pieces; if of wood, they were burned; if of metal, 
they were melted in the fire or ground to dust. Then he 
had the dust carried and scattered over the groves where 
the priests, who had served such idols, lay buried. Some 
of the wicked priests were then alive; they burned incense 
to their Baal-gods, and to the sun and moon and stars; they 
had horses and chariots that they called sun-chariots, and 
on the house-tops they had altars that Ahaz had made, 
where they burned incense to Baal. Josiah had those 
priests killed, burned their altars, tore down the houses, and 
left in the same heaps of ashes the bones of the murdered 
priests and the ruins of their altars and images. Does that 





seem cruel? It was just whatGod said should be done to 
his enemies, 

Josiah did this in and around Jerusalem, and then went 
himself with his men through his whole country, in every city, 
over the hills and through the places our Bible calls groves, 
and destroyed every idol before he returned to Jerusalem. 
He was then twenty-six years old, and had been king eigh- 
teen years. 

After he had destroyed the false worship, his next work 
was to set up the true worship of God. Do you suppose the 
temple could have been in good order in the time of Manas- 
seh and his wicked son? Josiah sent for the governor 
of the city and some of the chief men to put the temple in order 
for worship. What other young king was minded to repair 
the house of the Lord? So Josiah did; for, in the wicked 
reigns since Joash, the temple had been neglected. What 
king broke down its altars, took away the veesels, and nailed 
up the temple doors? Josiah was a different king ; instead 
of trespassing against God, he was anxious to serve him, and 
have all his people worship and obey him more and more. 

What is our golden text? It was written by the son 
of David, the wisest man who ever lived. What two young 
kings of Judah obeyed this command? How many things 
ean you tell that Josiah did, which prove that he remembered 
his Creator? 

You can easily review, and gratify the child’s desire to 
mark on the board by letting one and another come up and 
make the figures which stand for the different ages men- 
tioned in’ the verses, making this as the blackboard lesson, 
from which reviewing will be easy. 

JOSIAH 
DID BIGHT. 
8. Became king. 
16, Sought the Lord. 
20. Destroyed idols. 
26. Repaired temple. 

What can children learn from the example of Josiah? 
What have you now to help you to remember the Creator, 
that Josiah did not have? Did he have a good father or 
grandfather? We only know his mother’s name, that is 
all, and cannot tell if she ever taught him anything good. 
Could he ever have heard of Jesus taking children in his 
arms? Why not? When should you remember the Creator? 
How many reasons could be given why we should remember 
him now, in the days of youth? Try in conversational way 
to have the children give reasons, and draw from them or 
give something like the following: because he made us and 
we are his; he commands it; to make life happy; before 
the evil days come; a longer life to serve him; fewer sins 
to repent of than to wait to grow old in sin ; we should love 
him because he first loved us. 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REV, J. B, ATCHINSON, 





@ne and thirty years; 

Sought after the God of David; 
Emages and altars of Baal destroyed; 
All the land of Israel purged; 

Mouse of the Lord repaired. 
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atch and pray. 
ork and wait, 
orship. 


PIETY: 
beyed the Lord. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The translation “ groves,” in our English Bible, has been 
repeatedly mentioned as not the best; but it is not to be 
considered as the result of ignorance or oversight on the 
part of our translators. Here, as almost always elsewhere 
in deviating from the modern opinion, they have preferred 
to follow a very ancient authority rather than otherwise 
exercise their judgment. The authority in this case is the 
Septuagint, in which thesame rendering repeatedly occurs. 
The Septuagint translation was made, it should be remem- 
bered, while the different kinds of Baal worship were still 
flourishing. Indeed, the relics of this worship are still 
lingering in northern Syria, along the coast from Latakia 
to Antioch, amongst a people who are believed to be descend- 
ants of the most ancient inhabitants of the land. 

Our translators were undoubtedly aware of the ideas on 
the subject that prevail in our times: indeed, the very best 
treatise on the Syrian gods extant—at least before the deci- 
phering of the cuneiform writing—is that of Selden, written 
about the time of the first appearance of our English Bible 
in 1611. My own copy of Selden’s book is the second 
Leyden edition, dated 1629. 

The term “ high-places,” were it not for the same rendering 
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in the Septuagint, might almost as well have been translated 
simply “ shrines,” or “ altars,” or “high altars.” The same 
word occurs in sundry Phonician inscriptions, where it 
undonbtedly means nothing more than shrines or altars. 
Herodotus, at least a century and a half older than the 
oldest portion of the Septuagint, calls what appears to be 
the same thing, “the highest places.” 

The statement of verse 4, that “they brake down the 
altars of Baalim,” and ‘‘ the images that were on high above 
them he cut down,” reads somewhat differently in some 
ancient translations. We find there, instead of “on high 
above them,” the rather forced rendering, ‘‘ which were 
sacred to him,” i.¢., to Baal. This forcing of the rendering 
is due to two reasons. In the first place, the word for 
“ images” means “ sun-images,” being derived from a word 
that has reference to the warmth or heat of the sun, with an 
idea of the fructifying power of his beams on the earth. In 
the second place, the Jews undoubtedly understood these 
images to be sacred to Baal, the sun-god, and to no other. 
The Talmud, even, has a fable about Abraham which shows 
how prominent sun-worship was among the idolatries, It 
says: “It is known that Abraham was born of a race which 
worshiped fire, and in the unbelief of those who believed 
that there was no god except the heavenly bodies... 
they believed in the stars as gods, but that the sun is the 
greatest of the gods; and they said that the remaining 
planets are gods ; but the sun and the moon are the greatest 
of the gods.” ‘The fable is taken up in another place, where 
Abraham is said to have been imprisoned because he refused 
to worship the sun, and then was spoiled of his goods and 
driven out of the country. 

The statement in 2 Kings 23; 11, that Josiah “ took away 
the horses that the kings of Judah had given to the sun, 
at the entering in of the house of the Lord .. . and burned 
the chariots of the sun with fire,” shows the Oriental origin 
of the chariot of Phmbus Apollo of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Persians used to sacrifice horses to the god of day, as 
sacred to him. 

But to follow up all the mythology hinted at in the 
account of the reforms made by Josiah would require a small 
volume. The poetic observers and deifiers of concrete nature 
in Syria and eastward do not seem one whit behind the 
Greeks in imagination, let alone the modern deifiers of nature 
in the abstract. The old systems of idolatry show that the 
new revelations of nature as god, in which the so-called 
science of the present day abounds, are nothing new under 
the sun. In fact, the poets have rather the advantage of the 
philosophers in that business ; and the cultus of the old out- 
and-out heathen was rather more thorough, and consider- 
ably less egotistic, than that of the modern maker of false 
gods. Those who had only the light of nature were kings in 
the realm of poetic and rationalistic idolatry, after whom 
the perverters of gospel light come only haltingly. So it is 
worth while to study the ancient religious delusions a little. 
“It is the first step in wisdom to understand the false.” 

The expression “ with their mattocks,” in verse 6, follows 
an ancient Jewish explanation; but “in their ruins” is 
doubtless more correct. Josiah, it seems from this verse, had 
power to go through the whole extent of the kingdom of 
David, from Simeon to Naphtali, purging from idolatry the 
land that had been laid waste by the kings of Assyria. It 
will not be out of place here to look at some of the Assyrian 
accounts of this laying waste. An inscription of Shalma- 
neser II. speaks of his crossing the river Euphrates for the 
sixteenth time, te fight Hazael of Syria. He fought him in 
front of Lebanon, killed 18,000 of his men, and took 1,121 
chariots and 470 carriages. He pursued him to Damascus, 
and besieged him in that city; cut down his plantations, 
pulled down “ cities without number.” Then he put Jehu, 
son of Omri, to tribute. Besides this tribute, he took from 
Jehu “silver, gold, bowls of gold, cups of gold, bottles of 
gold, vessels of gold, royal utensils, rods of wood.” 


Tiglath-pileser’s broken inscriptions mention “ Azariah of 
Judah” in a way that shows that he served him hardly and 
took tribute, but the particulars are obliterated. The same 
inscriptions mention Hoshea, the last king of Israel. 

Sargon speaks of besieging and capturing Samaria, carry- 
ing away captive 27,290 people, selecting fifty chariots and 
distributing the rest. He appointed his general over them, 
and fixed their taxes. Samaria is afterwards mentioned as 
revolting and being subdued. Another of his inscriptions 
speaks of bringing a number of captives from other lands 
and settling them in Samaria. 

These are but scanty notices; but all the records of the 
Assyrian ;kings, from the time of Ahab (the time of first 
contact with Israel mentioned) down, show that between 
Syria, Egypt, and Assyria, Palestine and Moab were almost 
a continuous battle-ground. Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah 
has been already mentioned in this column. In the inscrip- 
tions of Esar-haddon—of whom, by the way, an image and 
inscription cut in the rocks at the mouth of Dog River, near 
Beirtt, remains to this day—Manasseh is mentioned in the 
list of tributary kings. In the same list is mentioned that 
king of Paphos whose gold armlets were found at Curium 
by General di Cesnola. These armlets are now in the 


Metropolitan Museum, in New York. They bear the inscrip- 
tion, in Cypriote characters: “Of Ethevander, king of 
Paphos.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY THE REV. W. W. NEWTON. 


Earty Lessons —Ssop would have agreed with the wise 
king: “Spare the rod, and spoil the child.” He relates that 
a boy once stole a book, and took it to his mother. She 
praised him for it. From that time he pursued a course of 
crime, till at length he was sentenced to death for some deed 
ofhorror. When on the scaffold, he called his mother to him, 
and bit off her ear. The crowd reproached him for his 
unnatural cruelty. He replied: “If she had flogged me 
when I stole the book, I should not have grown up in wick- 
edness.” 


Carlyle says: “ I acknowledge the all but omnipotence of 
early culture and nurture. Hereby we have either a dod- 
dered dwarf bush, or a high-towering, wide-shadowing tree ; 
either a sick yellow cabbage, or an edible, luxuriant green 
one.” 

Tuorovcuness,—At the time of the great Protestant Revo- 
lution, in the sixteenth century, there were two classes 
of men who demanded reforms in the church. One class, 
represented by Luther, demanded a reformation “thorough, 
radical, and complete.” They demanded that the usurped 
power of the church should be abrogated; that the Bible 
should be given to the people; that salvation should be pro- 
claimed as the free gift of God, and not as something earned 
by fasts, pilgrimages, and penances; that image worship, 
and many other superstitions, should be prohibited. Luther 
was bold, honest, straightforward. There was another class 
of men, at that time, represented by Erasmus. 

Erasmus saw and acknowledged the need of sweeping 
reforms. Erasmus attacked the profligate monks with keen 
satire; he wrote to the Archbishop of Mayence and pointed 
out some needful reforms—but one sentence in that letter 
expressed his idea of the manner in which those reforms 
should be brought about: “ There nced be no trimult.” He 
loved peace, and hated strife above all things. He was 
willing to pay decent outward respect to all that the church 
taught as necessary to be believed, no matter how revolting 
it might be to his own feelings; but he claimed and exer- 
cised the right to think as he pleased in his closet, and 
laughed in his sleeve at the superstitions of the time, hoping 
that gradually men would come to see the folly of many of 
the popular superstitions, and throw them off. But if our 
fathers in Germany and England had followed the lead and 
advice of Erasmus, would we to-day be enjoying the liberty 
that we have? 


Dean Milman, in his history of Latin Christianity, points 
out that all men who have been successful reformers have 
been Calvinists: not Calvinists, necessarily, in the sense of 
accepting, as a whole, the metaphysical system of Augustine, 
of Calvin; but Calvinists in spirit, with a conviction that 
God had set them apart for some special work, and that they 
must not rest until he had completed, through them, his pur- 
pose. It is the spirit that has animated the mightiest revo- 
lutions, the greatest reformatory and progressive movements 
in history. _ It won the battle of the Reformation. It defied 
the power of Philip II in the Netherlands, and established 
the Dutch Republic. It inspired the arms of Crom well, and 
Coligny. It has been the strength of Scotland. 

It founded New England: 

“Conquered wood and savage, 
Frost and flame, . 
And made us what we are.” 


Worx.—A clergyman, who was very “liberal,” asked 
the Duke of Wellington if he didn’t think that foreign mis- 
sions were a failure, if the money could not be expended to 
better advantage at home, etc. The Duke, interrupting him, 
sternly asked, “ Young man, what are your marching orders? 
Are they not, ‘Go and preach the gospel to every creature’ ?” 


A clergyman who had been eloquent and active, as he 
lay on his death-bed whispered: “I want to be gone.” To 
the inquiries of his friends he replied, ‘‘ My view of the 
future state makes me wish for deliverance from this inac- 
tivity. I want to be at work, at work, at work.” 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


V. 1. Josiah was eight years old, etc. In the accession of 
Josiah a better day dawned upon the church of Judah. The 
popular election (chan. 33: 25) which placed him on the 
throne of itself marks some strong change of public feeling. 
There was also a circle of remarkable persons in or around 
the palace and temple, who, possibly driven oor} by the 
recent persecutions had formed a compact band, which 
remained unbroken till the fall of the monarchy itself — 
Stanley. 


V. 2. Declined neither to the right hand nor to the left. He 
never swerved from God and truth; he never omitted what 
he knew to be his duty to God and his kingdom ; he carried 





on his reformation with a steady hand; timidity did not 
prevent his going far enough, and zeal did not lead him 


beyond due bounds. He went neither to the right nor to 
the left; he looked inward, looked forward, and looked 
upward.— Clark. 


The way that leads to life is narrow, and it is well to have 
a firm heart so as not to totter on either side.—Starke. 


V.3. While he was yet young. Only sixteen years old. 
An earthly panegyrist, in giving the character of a cele- 
brated king, would have talked much of the extent of his 
| dominions, the power of his arms, the splendor of his court; 
| but the Spirit of God, overlooking these objects, mentions 
| this as the most glorious characteristic of the king of Judah. 

How much more honorable is this eulogium than the most 
| brilliant description of his dignities and wealth could have 
been !—Kollock. 


| 





Happier than his grandfather Manasseh, he seems to have 
allen, during his minority, under the care of better guar- 
| dians, who trained him in the principles and practice of 
| piety ; and so strongly had his young affections been enlisted 
| on the side of pure and undefiled religion, that he continued 
| to adhere all his life, with undeviating perseverance, to the 
—_ of God and righteousness.—Jamieson, Fausset and 

rown, 


In the twelfth year—when it is probable he took the 

administration of government entirely into his own hands, 
| This destruction of idolatry is here said to be in his twelfth 
| year, but it was said, 2 Kings 23: 23, to be in his eighteenth 
| year; something was done towards it now in his twelfth 

year. Then he began to purge out idolatry, but probably 
| the good work met with opposition, so that it was not 

thoroughly done till they had found the book of the law, six 
years after; but here the whole work is laid together briefly, 
which was much more largely and particularly related in 
the Kings.—Henry. 


Josiah was perhaps now, at the age of twenty, for the first 
time, free to act. We have no exact age set down at which a 
Jewish pt attained his majority and began to direct 
affairs. Perhaps there was no legal limit, and the character 
of the monarch determined, to some extent, the time of his 
advent to power. But the three cases of Asa, Joash, and 
Josiah, together give some grounds for concluding that prac- 
tically regencies lasted till the monarch reached the age of 
twenty.— Speaker's Commentary. 


V. 4. The altars of Baalim. How often have these been 
broken down, and how soon set up again! We see that the 
religion of a land is as the religion of its king. If the kin 
were idolatrous, up went the altars. On them were place 
the statues, and the smoke of incense ascended in ceaseless 
clouds to the honor of that which is vanity and nothing in 
the world; on the other hand, when the king was truly 
religious, down went the idolatrous altars, broken into pieces 
were the images, and ths sacrificial smoke ascended only to 
the true God.—Clarke. 


Images—or, as inthe margin, “sun-images.” What these 
were is not known; but it appears that they stood, or were 
hung on or above the altars.— Riddle, 


Graves of them that had sacrificed. He treated the graves 
themselves as guilty of the crimes of those who were lying 
in them.—Bertheau. 


In 2 Kings 23: 6, perhaps more exactly the ashes of the 
great asherim merely are designated as strewn upon the 
the idolaters to desecrate them.— Keil. 


V.5. Burnt the bones of the priests upon their altars. He 
caused the bones of the idolatrous priests to be taken from 
their graves and burnt on the spot where the destroyed 
altars had stood, that he might defile the place with the 
ashes of the dead.— Keil. 


His detestation of idolatry could not have been more 
strongly expressed than by ransacking the sepulchres of the 
idolatrous pee of former days, and consuming their bones 
upon the idol altars before they were overturned. Yet this 
operation, though unexampled in Jewish history, was fore- 
told three hundred and twenty-six years before Josiah was 
born, by the prophet who was commissioned to denounce to 
Jeroboam the future punishment of his sin a Kings 13: 2). 
All this seemed much beyond the range of human proba- 
bilities. But it was performed to the letter.— Kitto. 


V. 6. So did he in the cities, etc. In all the land, from the 
most southern to the most northern part, of the tribes.— 
Lange. 


The power of og 200 being now greatly weakened, if not 

completely broken, Josiah, it is pact ar asserted and main- 

— a claim to authority over the whole land of Israel.— 
ev. 

With their mattocks—rather, “in their desolate places,” as 
the same word is rendered, Psa. 109: 10. These cities were 
in ruins and only half inhabited, and might, therefore, be 
very appropriately called “ desolate places.” — Martyn. 


V.7. When he had broken down the altars. Those which 
were of stone he broke down; those which were'of metal he 
beat to powder; and those that were of wood he hewed 
down. The example of Josiah shows us how we ought to 
wage war against the idols in our hearts, especially against 
those we are most ready to serve; just as Josiah assailed 


= a dg those idols that were most generally worshiped. 
—Barth. 


He returned to Jerusalem. From his campaign against 
the idols, which had carried’ him into the former regions 
of Ephraim and Simeon.— Lange. 


V. 8. When he had purged the land and the house. The 
purging of the temple had F cromgoes J been the first work 
that Josiah tookin hand. From purging he proceeded to 
repairs ; and these had evidently been carried on for some 
considerable time before the particular occasion here 
brought before us.— Bible Com. 


Recorder. An officer of high rank in the Jewish state, 
exercising the functions, not simply ofean annalist, but of 
chancellor or president of the privy council. The title itself 
may — have reference to his office as adviser of the 
king; at all events, the notices prove that he was more than 
an annalist, though the superintendence of the records was, 
without doubt, entrusted to him — Bevan. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——_<>—_—_—. 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 
International, at Atlanta, Georgia......-.......--- April 17-19 
East Tennessee, at Jonesboro............-........- May 19, 20 
Tiinoll, Weks, af  Dedhbatn cc cccncdu ccccccdcncdacen May 21-23 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia...............-......--.- May 28-30 
Hew SOG, WOE, O08 DIRE cc ncsnsunsssscencsnsesedn June 4-6 
Chie, Cs Be ORO ndnninnsccnnsncseoenqeuscitbany: June 4-6 
THRE, Ferre Oe CRE FOU ccc nnncanasnenmannctnm June 11-13 
Nebraska, state, at Kearney.....................-- June 12, 13 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis._...................-- June 25-27 
Kentucky, state, at Maysville..........-............- July 9-11 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury......-.--....-.---- Oct. 9, 10 
Kamshs, Sttde, 6 Topeke...cnccsccncecccasstuontoosse Oct .17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton......................- Noy. 12-14 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 A. m., in Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pp. m, in 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 yp, m., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3p. m, Led by the Rev, R. R, 
Meredith. 

Chicago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a. m., in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 p. m., in Bible Work Room, Y, M. C. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m., inthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M.C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 Pp. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 p.m., in the Class-room Y: M, C. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. C. P..Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 vp. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
p, m., in the First Presbyterian Church, 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4p. m., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary ciass Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room, 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 83 Fifth Avenue. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street, conducted by J. H. 
Brookes, D.D. English 8.8. Teachers’ Association meets for Insti- 
tute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, at the Rooms of 
the Y.M.C.A. German S.8. Teachers’ Association meets third 
Monday evening of each month, at the Y. M C, A, Rooms. 





Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y.M. ©. A. Hall, from 12 tolo’clock p.m. 
Led by the Hon, Vice-Chancellor Blake. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


An unusual number of visitors attended the March 
meeting of this society, among whom were Mr. A. D. 
Matthews, Mr. William F. Lee, and the Rev. Mr. Fléckner, 
recently driven from his mission-post in Bulgaria. Per- 
haps the most interesting incident of the occasion was a 
brief, familiar address from the latter, together with his 
answers to questions concerning his former work and the 
prospects of evangelization in European Turkey and 
Russia, Mr. Fléckner was born in Russia, of German 
parents, came to this country at seventeen, was converted 
in a mission Sunday-school, and afterwards appointed 
missionary to Bulgaria, where he labored for eighteen 
years, traveling the length and breadth of the land with 
perfect impunity, and never knowing any ititerference 
with himself or his converts from the Turkish government. 
He founded the first Sunday-school ever known in Russia 
or European Turkey, which, at the time of his departure, 
numbered two hundred scholars, many of whom had been 





years in theschool. Several Bible women who had grown 
up there are now carrying the gospel from house to house, 
Afterwards he established several Bulgarian Sunday- 
schools, which are still feeble and have suffered much dur- 
ing the war,—parents of the children, and in some cases the 
native teachers, having been killed in the massacre. On 
his homeward journey he visited schools in Pesth and 
Vienna, which he thinks promise well, though in Austria 
they labor under great difficulties. 

From letters presented by the Spanish Committee it 
appeared that four hundred reals, sent by this association, 
had been equally divided between the schools of Reus, 
Tarragona, Besallo, and Valladolid, the latter school num- 
bering seventy or eighty scholars, A Christmas tree was 
provided for the latter, six or eight sisters of the church 
meeting every week to make garments, etc. The examina- 
tion of the school at Hospitalitat, under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Cifré, led to an interest in a neighboring village, 
to which he was called to preach to audience of four hun- 
dred, thirty-eight of whom pledged themselves to sustain 
a school. Manrique Alonzo is doing a good work in 
Seville, where his Sunday-school numbers sixty-two, and is 
held the hour succeeding that of divine service ; it there- 
fore attracts many adults, who are greatly benefited by 
the lesson. The church has two hundred members, with 
an average attendance of four hundred. This evangelist, 
who has himself a romantic history of persecution, has 
mission stations at Carmona and elsewhere. The average 
attendance of the Sunday-school at Cordova is twenty- 
five. In Spain it is not proper for children to attend 
school without their parents; and when these cannot 
accompany them, some old man or woman called an ayo 
is hired todo so. The same word is used in the Spanish 
translation of Gal. 3: 24: “The law was our schoolmaster,” 
—ayo— to bring us to Christ.” Mr, Fliedner of Madrid, in 
acknowledging the receipt of $300 sent for El Amigo, the 
Spanish Sunday-school paper, and speaking of the great 
benefit which it is toall the schools, sent the first two 
copies of the Spanish Sunday-school hymn-book, the music 
for which was stereotyped in Germany, owing to the impos- 
sibility of having it done in Spain. 

The Italian Committee presented letters from Bari and 
Milan of no very special interest, chiefly acknowledging 
donations and speaking of ‘the extreme poverty to which 
the Oriental war has reduced the people. Professor Arti- 
doro Beria has in Leghorn a Sunday-school of two 
hundred and sixty-seven scholars, besides several smaller 
ones held in private houses and taught by members of the 
church. A very interesting account of Christian work in 
the island of Elba was received from San Marino, the 
centre of the mining district of that country. The gospel 
was first preached on the island in 1860; and there are 
now two large churches, five secular schools, and a Sunday- 
school attended by one hundred and ten scholars and 
twenty-one teachers, As many of the parents are Roman 
Catholics, it was difficult at first to draw the children in ; 
but the music, stories, and reward cards proved more 
powerful than the fear of the priests, 

From the German Committee came an account of the 
sixth anniversary and Christmas celebration of the Sun- 
day-school of Stettin. In connection with it is a weekly 
singing-class, a society of confirmed girls who work for 
the poor, well-attended teachers’-meetings, and private 
Sunday-school classes held for the little ones in their own 
homes. A new school has recently been opened at Calberg 
with one hundred and fifty children and twelve teachers, 
by Pastor Tandor, whose wife graduated in the school at 
Stettin. From Evingsen, Havetoft, and Bayreuth come 
acknowledgments of money which has been spent in 
library books ; and accounts of Christmas festivals, which 
are of so mild a nature that our pampered Sunday-school 
children would scorn them. Pastor Ryding, from Den- 
mark, mentions the conversion of two girls and a boy in 
the Sunday-school at Amager, who have united with the 
church, and says that a fine examination of the school at 
Naxo was recently held, at which eighty children and 
three hundred spectators were present. 

There was but one French letter presented by the 
French Committee, written by the Rev. E. Barraud, of 
Foecy; but there were two from Belgium, a country of 
whose evangelization we know little. The Sunday-school 
at Liége, commenced two years ago with ten children, has 
now seventy, ranging from seven to twenty years. There 
are six teachers, all young, and the three older classes 
study the Epistles. A society of twenty-five young girls 
is held on Sunday afternoons with a view to counteracting 
the Sunday dissipation of the country. There is also 
another school of one hundred children in Brussels. 

A very interesting letter, well written and well 
expressed, was received from Hisa Saraki at the American 
Missionary House, Yokohama, Japan; and a note from 
Miss McNeal, telling of a native church at Uyeda in the 





interior, whose native pastor makes a living by teaching. 
The church is self-supporting, and has refunded a portion 
of the money advanced to it by the missionaries. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—One result of the last Sunday-school Institute at 
Toronto, Can., was the inauguration of a normal class, 
designed to train teachers for other similar classes. The 
plan adopted was, to permit each Sunday-school of the 
city to nominate several of its own teachers as members 
of this training class. Over seventy names have been 
enrolled, and others are expected. The class meets on 
Friday evenings at the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Hall. The Chautauqua Normal Lessons are used as 
the basis of the work. Among the instructors are Mr. 
James Hughes, inspector of public schools in Toronto; 
Mr. James McNab; His Honor, Vice-Chancellor Blake; 
the Rev. Messrs. J. M. Cameron and W. N. Pearson; 
and Messrs. D. Picken, B,. T. Smith, and J. B. Will- 
mott, M.D. Members of this central training class are 
already working in their respective fields. Three normal 
classes are under their care in the Sunday-schools of 
Toronto, and one in the adjoining suburb of Yorkville. 
Other local efforts of the same kind will doubtless follow 
at an early day. 


—QOn the “ days of special intercession in behalf of Sun- 
day-schools,” observed in the churches of the Church of 
England, meetings were held, last year, in one hundred 
and twenty places. Some of the bishops recognized 
and took part in the services. Sunday, October 20, 
and Monday, October 21, have been set apart as the days 
of prayer for 1878. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
written the following letter, under date of February 1, to 
Mr. John Palmer, secretary of the Church of England 
Sunday-school Institute : 

I am thankful to observe the increasing importance assigned 
to the place occupied by our Sunday-schools in the parochial 
system of the Church of England; and I am assured that this 
deeper realization of the church’s responsibility with regard to 
the religious training of her younger members is owing in no small 
degree to the publications and the practical work of the church 
of England Sunday-school Institute. I think it is well that you 
should draw the attention of the clergy and laity of our Church 
to the annual day or days of special intercession on behalf of 
Sunday-schools, observed for the last few years in an increasing 
number of parishes. Not only will the observance of a special 
day in each year serve to organize scattered efforts, and to 
encourage us in the face of difficulty, but it seems also to be our 
bounden duty to unite before God in thankful acknowledgement 
of his blessing vouchsafed of late years to this special work, and 
in earnest prayer for an increase of his Holy Spirit for the 
time to come. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Messrs. Moody and Sankey began work in Boston on 
Sunday, March 12. Although a year has intervened, 
they were able to take up their work where they laid it 
down. Mr. Moody took his old seat in the angle of the 
railing, just as though he had been gone but a day. Of 
course there was no applause, but every face brightened 
at the sight. The Boston Journal thus notes the perma- 
nence of the last year’s labors of the evangelists: “The 
immense congregations which filled the Tabernacle on 
Sunday afternoon and evening seemed to be an assurance 
that the seed sown in the great revival of last year had 
not fallen in waste places ; and after an absence of nearly 
a year it must have been encouraging to the evangelists 
to find that their labor had not been in vain. It wasa 
significant circumstance that many of those who were 
most active were men who first recognized their religious 
obligations in the meeting last winter.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Dr. Reynolds’s temperance campaign in Chicago shows 
no abatement. Ferty-five thousand signatures to the 
pledge have been obtained, and liquor-dealers admit that 
their business is suffering seriously. 


—The Rev. J. W. Bonham, the Episcopal revivalist, is 
working in Washington, D. C., where he holds Bible 
readings daily. The temperance interest in that city con- 
tinues. <A “ Friendly Inn,” with reading-room and lodg- 
ings, has been opened by the Woman’s Temperance Union. 


—A California clergyman writes to The Home Mission- 
ary in refutation of the statement that the temperance 
cause is strengthened by the production of light wines. 
He speaks from his own experience and says: “Even in 
this year of small production, there has been made here- 
abouts not far from 1,000,000 gallons of wine; and I fear 
that a visitor might add, ‘there has been consumed an 
equal amount.’ Whatever the connection, the fact is 
sadly patent that drunkenness is alarmingly common. I 
cannot doubt that the occupation and the vice walk hand 
in hand. This conclusion has been forced upon me by 
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careful observation during the summer; and bitterly do 
I deprecate the grasp which alcohol seems thus to have 
upon our people’s throats. Its fatal effects are seen every- 
where, and not least among those who listen unmoved to 
the gospel.” 


PERSONAL. 


—The recent suspension of payment on the part of the 
well-known Philadelphia firm of Smith, English, & Co, 
booksellers, was a matter of general regret. The firm has 
for many years made a specialty of theological publica- 
tions, and constantly kept in stock all current issues 
in that department, as well as many rare and curious 
works. Their store has virtually been a library of refer- 
ence for ministers and Sunday-school teachers, and the 
dispersion of their stock would be a misfortune. An effort 
has been undertaken to start the business anew, and an 
advertisement has bean put forth for a partner willing to 
put some ten or fifteen thousand dollars into the business. 
This endeavor ought to succeed, 


—The Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon is still in poor health, 
and his return to his pulpit is a matter of much uncer- 
tainty. He remains in the south of France, where he 
spent the winter; and is said to look with resignation 
upon @ permanent retirement from work. But he is some- 
what better, and has taken a great interest in the active 
work now in progress in his Tabernacle in London, He 
has addressed « cheery letter to his congregation, in which 
he says : 

Complete rest has restored me in avery marvelous manner, 
I can scarcely believe that I.am the same person. Surely your 
loving prayers have had an answer most marked and speedy. 
The name of the Lord be praised. If anything could conduce 
more than all else to restore my spirits, it would be good news 
from the Tabernacle... . Beloved, as ye have thus zealously 
begun, be diligent to continue, and press onward. Fetch in the 
poor lost ones outside. Fetch in the people. Compel them to 
come in. Leave no stone unturned, for under the most mossy 
stone may lie the richest treasure. Our neighbors close around 
the Tabernacle have many of them never entered our doors; 
persuade them to come, and may the Lord save them! I pray 
that a revival for all London may set in. 

—Mr. W. G. Whidby, of Atlanta, writes: “ The telegram 
to the Northern papers, about the tornado in Atlanta, was 
grossly exaggerated. The damage was very slight. The 
oaly church injured was a frail mission chapel. I am 
receiving letters of sympathy from the North, which shows 
that the telegram has misled my correspondents. 

“I give you the following railway rates for general 
information. The prices are, in every case, for round-trip 
tickets. 

Boston to New York, by — 

New York to Atlanta, : 

Philadelphia to Atlanta, . 

Buffalo to Washington, via New York Central 
and Philadelphia and Erie Railroads, 

Washington City to Atlanta, . 

Pittsburgh to Atlanta, 

Cincinnati to Atlanta, 

Indianapolis to Atlanta, 

Dubuque, Iowa, to Atlanta, : , 

Chicago to Atlanta, . ° , ° ° 33 05 

St. Louis to Atlanta, ‘ 34 95 

“ Rates from other points will soon ‘be arranged. Our 
grand Sunday-school jubilee will be on Saturday, April 
20, on the fair grounds. Lady delegates will be enter- 
tained the same as the others. The Kimball House rates 
are $1.75 per day to delegates ; the Markham House, $2; 
while board may be had at excellent boarding-houses for 
$1 per day. The indications point to a large convention.” 

—The Indian girl of the Omaha tribe, whose recent letter 
in The Sunday School Times has attracted much atten- 
tion, writes further from the Omaha Agency, in Nebraska, 
concerning work among the Indians of the tribe : 

“Our tribe is now divided into two political parties. 
Oae party is in favor of citizenship, with all its rights and 
privileges, and is called the “ Young Men’s Party.” 
Two Crows usually acts as spokesman for this party. 
Two Crows is one of the bravest warriors in the tribe, 
and has often been on the war-path. He is one of the most 
active and intelligent of the men, and fearless and 
independent in expressing his opinions. He cannot 
speak a word of English. I am sorry to say that he is 
an infidel He has thrown aside the Indian religious 
rites and customs as being childish, but refuses to adopt 
the Christian religion because he does not believe in it, 

“The other party is in favor of retaining their old cus- 
toms; living as they have always lived, and keeping up 
the office of chieftainship. The chiefs and their adherents 
are bitter against the advocates of citizenship. They have 
even threatened to kill father, and burn his house down, 
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because they think he is the leader in advocating citizen- 
ship, and for wishing the people to adopt the habits of 
civilization. 

“Our school is full, and we have refused admittance to 
a good many for want of accommodation. We have 
sixty-six enrolled, and only fifty-two desks. The children 
are of all ages, from six up to seventeen, those of thir- 
teen or fourteen predominating. I have never known a 
time when the children have been so eager to learn as 
they are now. The older ones, particularly, seem to have 
a sort of pride in coming to me with perfect lessons.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


To the East by Way of the West. By E. M. Marvin, D.D. 
St. Louis: Bryan, Brand, & Co.—The late Bishop E. M. 
Marvin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was one 
of the ablest and most energetic of the workers in the large 
denomination of which he was an officer. The present 
volume is the result of a trip around the globe, made by him 
in obedience to a resolution of the General Conference of 
1874 to send a bishop to ordain native preachers in China. 
Bishop Marvin traveled as preacher rather than observer: 
and his sermons were delivered on shipboard in Egypt, in 
Palestine, in Greece,’in India, in China, andin Japan. This 
was but an episode in his working life; but the picture, 
though incomplete, is instructive. Useful as are the descrip- 
tions of foreign countries, the most profitable study offered 
by the book is that of the ceaseless labors of an earnest Chris- 
tian. The volume contains a brief introduction by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas O. Summers, and a biographical sermon by 
Bishop McTyeire. (12mo, cloth, pp. 606. Price, $2.00.) 


Sehool History of Rome. Abridged from Dean Merivale’s 
History of Rome. By C. Puller, M.A. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Though an abridgment, this emaller work 
contains some matters not in the larger, particularly some 
of the legends of early Rome that were Niebuhrized out of 
the larger work. The constitution and magistracies of the 
Republic are rather expanded than abridged, as well as the 
systems of Roman law and of colonization. The chapter on 
the Roman legions and their style of encampment belongs 
wholly to the author of the abridged work. On the whole, 
this abridgment is a neat, compact, and clear sketch of Roman 
history, from the founding of the city down to the destruc- 
tion of the empire by the northern hordes of Goths and 
Vandals. The maps and plans are good, the contents and 
index full and serviceable, and the chronological table with 
two sets of dates (one A. U. C., the other B. C. and A. D.) is 
excellent. (16mo, pp. xxiv and 390. Cloth.) 


Poems in Company with Children. By Mrs.S. M. B. Piatt. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.—There is a great deal of good 
poetry in this volume. Mrs. Piatt’s verse is so marked by 
eccentricity and quaintness that it would be artificial were 
it not so deep and honest in sentiment. These are poems 
about children, rather than for them; Mrs. Piatt refuses to 
“write down ” to the supposed level of the young. But there 
is so much heart in the book that any thoughtful child will 
appreciate a good share of its contents. As usual in the 
author's writings, the poems are marked by sudden changes 
and many parenthetical expressions, accompanied by a mul- 
titude of dashes and other typographical devices. Mrs, Piatt 
is a true poet, but reading her verse is somewhat like a jolt- 
ing ride over a frozen road. (Sq. 16mo, cloth, pp. 162. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Church Kalendar. New York: Charles F. Roper — 
This conveniently arranged calendar is designed for the use 
of Episcopalians, and contains, in convenient form, a great 
variety of information,—the day of the month; its place in 
the “church year ;” its Scripture lessons, in accordance both 
with the American and the English use, now permitted in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; the ecclesiastical color 
for various seasons; the proper anthems for use at the holy 
communion ; feasts, fasts, and ember days ; brief biographies 
of the various saints commemorated, etc. As will be seen, 
the {calendar is chiefly for the sacramentarian wing of the 


Episcopal Church; but some of its information will be of | 
use to others. The general arrangement of the “leaf clus- | 


ter” and the typography is a model of its kind. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, of New York, will soon pub- 
lish “ Armenia and the Campaign of 1877,” by C. B. Norman, | 
special correspondent of The London Times, at the late seat | 
of war. 


A convenient analytical index of Kitto’s Bible Illustra- 


tions has been prepared by the Rey. C. L. McCracken, of | 


Thompsonville, Connecticut. It contains an alphabetical list 
of the subjects treated, and an index of the passages of Scrip- 
ture explained and illustrated. The pamphlet contains 








twenty-four pages, and is mailed by Mr. McCracken for 
twenty cents. 


The index to the fifteenth volume of Scribner’s Monthly 
has been enlarged to eight pages, partly on account of 
increase in matter, and partly to secure more minute index- 
ing. This volume is the largest yet iseued. The publishers 
were compelled to reprint editions of the January and 
March issues of the present year. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, recommend the 
reading of Dr. E. D. Mansfield’s ‘“‘ Mexican War,” and “‘ Life 
of General Winfield Scott,” in view of possible difficul- 
ties on the Texas frontier. These works were written at the 
time of the Mexican war, and thirty thousand copies of each 
were sold at that time. 

N. Tibbals & Sons, of New York, will issue at once a 
volume for students and clergymen, called “ Bits of Advice 
to Young Clergymen ;” being selections from the writings 
of Mr. Spurgeon, and Drs. H. M. Scudder, Wayland Hoyt, 
W. M. Taylor, E. F. Burr, T. DeWitt Talmage, T. L. Cuyler, 
O. H. Tiffany, John Hall, and others. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, of New York, have nearly 
ready a new velume by the Rey. Dr. Richard Newton, to be 
entitled “ The King in His Beauty.” Like his other books, 
it is largely made up of illustrative incidents and stories. 
Dr. Newton's works have been republished in England and 
Scotland ; some of them have been translated into Arabic; 
and the publishers announce that one of them is now in 
course of translation into the dialect of a tribe of North 
American Indians. 


A correspondent in Tappan, N. Y., who was interested in 
Dr. Lossing’s recent account of Washington's headquarters, 
sends an account of the headquarters in that place. He 
says: “ The parlor in the old mansion remains just the same 
as when occupied by the Father of his Country. Children of 
then living witnesses tell us that every morning, at a cer- 
tain hour, this room was occupied for family worship, and 
Major Blauvelt, the officer of the guard, would allow no one to 
enter until he saw the front door thrown open, and Washing- 
ton walking to and fro through the hall, as was his daily 
custom. After this hour he was as accessible to the humblest 
citizen as to any of his generals. From the window in this 
room he could have witnessed the execution of Major André. 
The tiles covering a portion of the old mantelpiece represent 
upwards of seventy scriptural scenes. On February 22, a 
historical society was organized which is now making an 
effort to raise means to purchase the property. This house is 
probably one of the oldest, if not the oldest, used as Washing- 
ton's headquarters during the Revolution.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tothe East by Way of the West. 
PD. D. Illustrated. 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 


Domestic Explosives. By W. L. Alden. 
York: R. Worthington. Price, $1.50. 


Reminiscences of Levi Coffin. Tllustrated. 
Cincinnati: Western Tract Society. 


The House in the Glen; and the Boys who Built It. By the auther of 
“ Ella’s Half Sovereign.” Illustrated. 16mo. cloth, pp. iv, 217. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


Milly’s Whims.  & roe H. Mathews. 16mo, cleth, pp. 292. The 
same. Price, $1.25. 


The Kingdom of Judah. By the author of a Wide, Wide World.” 
16mo, cloth, pp. 385. Thesame. Price, $1.50 


Take Care of Number One; and other Narratives. By the Rev. B 
Power. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, pp. 263. Thesame. Price, $1 06. 


Lessons from Life; Stories and Teachings for the Young. By the late 
Rev. William ‘Arnot. 16mo, cloth, pp. 215. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs fer 1877. 
cloth, pp. v, 555. Washington: Gevernment Printing Office. 


Weights and Win Py charien ¥. Deems, LL.D, Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 
272. New York: William B. Mucklow. Price, $1 50. 


Henri; or, The Little Savoyard in Paris. A wonitelion, by Mrs. Lizzie P. 
Lewis. 16mo, cloth, pp. 125. The sam 


Tobaeco; its "Physical, Mental, Moral, and Social Influences. By the 
Rev, B. W. C Chase. A. .M. Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 9. The same. 
Faces and Masks; _or,a Plea for Fidelity in Friendship. — Stephen 
Tyng, Jr., D.D. Sq. 18mo, paper, pp. 31. The sam: 
Eternal Hope; Five Sermons preached in Westminster pdbew. By 


Frederic W. | 5 igi > Dd. aa cloth, pp. lix, 225. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The — a. » James Comper Gray. 7 vole,16me. pp. 384, 354, 
ew York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 
per bala a n 


By the nt Bishop E. M. Marvin, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 606. t. Louis: Bryan, Brand, 


12me, cloth, pp. 334. New 


12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 712 


8vo, 


Royal Commandments; or, Morning Thoughts for the King’s Servants. 
By Frances Ridley Havergal. Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 160. The same. 
Price, 8 cents. 


An Analytical Index of Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. By the Rev. C. L. 
McCracken. 12mo, paper, pp. 24. Thompsonville,Conn,: Published 
by the Author. Price, 20 cents. 


The W ines Of the Bible. By C. H. Fowler, D.D. 12mo, paper, pp. 35. 
New York : National Temperance Society. Price, 10 cents. 


| The Mill ahd the + ha By T.S. Arthur. 16mo, cloth, pp. 302. The 


same. ice, $1 

Some Ways of Strengthening and Extending the Total Abstinence 
Movement. By Henry ©. Potter, D.D. 16mo, paper, pp. New 
York: National Temperance Society. 


Christian Expediency; or. The ion of Liberty. By L. D. Bevan, LL.B. 
16me, paper, pp. 28. The sam 


ary of Gpntons on the ailieeees Doctrine of Retribution. 
ward her, D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. xili, 334. 
Kppleton & Co. 


Fhe Re —~ “yy and Religious Discoveries in theGreat Pyramids; reeently 
Professor Piazzi Smyth and other noted scholars. Cor 
piled RY William H. Wilson. 8q. l6me, paper, pp. 64. Chicago: 
Revell, Price, 25 cents, 


By 
New York: D. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulacon of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week. Zhe edition this week is 27,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. 





In ordering samples or goods of Messrs. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., please mention seeing 
the advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 





Cuurcn CosHions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, 
manufactured by the American Carpet Lin- 
ing Co., New York and Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sones or Bevtan. New Singing Book for Sunday 
Schools. Price, 35cts. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street. Philadelphia. 





——= 


THE BrsLE DIcTIONARY, Sacred Geography and 
Antiquities, Companion to the Bible, Bible Text Book. 
and Oruden’s Condensed Concordance, by the American 
Traet Society, are a library of Bible helps in them- 
selves, and for the price the best. The Depository, 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, seuds descriptive 
catalogues /ree. 


FREE! LEISURE Hours, asplendid 16, pose family 
literary paper, full of choice Stories, Sketches, Poetry 
etc., sent three months, with oo of beautiful 6x8 
Chromos, worthy to adern the walls ot any home, Free 
to any one sending fifteen cents (stamps taken) to 
pay mailing expenses. The <= J. L. Patten 
& Co., 162 William Street, Guarantee every 
one Double Value of money al “$1500 in prizes, and 
big pay, given to agents. A rare chance to make 
money. 








To THE CoNSUMPTIVE.—Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of our climate hpi = any 
pulmonary complaint, or even those who are in de- 
cided consumption, by no means despair. There is 
a safe and sure remedy at hand, and one easily tried. 

* Wilbor’: Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” with- 
out possessing the very nauseating flavor of the Oilas 
heretofore used. is endewed by the b memy ye of lime 
with a healing property which ren a the oil doubly 
efficacious. Remarkable testimonials of its efficacy 
can be exhibited to those who desire to see them. 
For sale by A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. 





USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 





WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 





PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL— Art Journal — Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 





HARPERS poy Sap FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents tor postage. 





XFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner’s 

Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 

St. Nicholas sent as s mens, post-; , for 30 cents. 
Address, Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 





Coughs and Colds. 


“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” will allay ir- 
ritation which induces 
oughing,and gives im- 
mediate relief in Bron- 
ehitis, Catarrh, Influ- 
enza, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, and Consump- 
tiveand Asthmatic Complaints. The Bron- 
chial Troches have been steadily winning 
their way into public favor, nntil they are 
known and used nearly all over the world. 














tammerers and all interested send for circulars, 
Am, Vocal Inst., 103 Waverly Place, New York. 


Viowsred, Diamond, Watered, Repp, 
Cards, no two alike your name neatly 
printed < on all, only10c. STAR CO., Northford, Ct. 








40 Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name 
post-paid. C. H. Holt & Co., Riders Mills, oS 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus- 
tic Vases, Rustic Settees. 
Rustic _'Chairs, Bird 
Houses, Window’ Gardens, 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale. 

Florists’ Supplies 
IN GENERAL 
This Hanging Basket in 
five sizes, 8, 9}, 113¢, 1I3and 
15 inches a diameter. 
1, [$1.50, $2.00, 
iy ex ress to 
- S., on 
















Rustic Mite. Co., 
29 FULTON ST., 
New York City, 


Please state what paper 
you saw this in. 





FIRST CLASS TREES AND PLANTS At very 
Low Rates Apple-trees, lic. each; Standard Pear, 
0c. each; Dwarf Pear, 30c. each. Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, and Grape Vines by the doz., 100, 
1,000, or 10,000. All goods packed and delivered at 
depot without extra charge, Price-list free. Address 
8.C. DzCOU, MoorESTOWN, Burlington Co., N, J. 





HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL. 





Harper's Magazine for April contains over 
one hundred illustrations, and is uncrampled 
in the variety of interesting reading-matter 
which it offers. The following summary of its 
contents will serve to indicate prominent features 
of the number. 


American Industry. 

An exceedingly interesting paper, by Charles 
Barnard, entitled The American Clyde, takes the 
reader to the great ship-yards on the Delaware, 
and shows by graphic description and numerous 
effective pietures how iron ships are built. 





History and Romance. 

Under the title of The City of the Winds, Ma- 
dame E. D. R. Bianciardi describes Siena, an old 
Italian city—the medixval rival of Florence— 
with its wonderful architecture, its famous iron- 
work, its fine paintings, and, not least inter- 
esting, its modern horse-races on Assumption 
Day. The paper is magnificently illustrated. 

The romance and mystery of the Hartz Moun- 
tains pervade Miss Marion Mitchell’s paper, In 
the Heart of the Hartz, and give its many beau- 
tiful illustrations a peculiar charm. 





Education of Girls. 

A bright and picturesque paper is contributed 
by William H. Rideing, entitled The Normal 
College of New York City, with beautiful and 
novel pictures by Reinhart, Miss Curtis, and 
other artists. 

A piquant sketch by Sarah C. Hallowell, 
entitled Debby Ann, is full of suggestions con- 
cerning the physical and mental training of girls. 





Fiction. 

The remarkable Serial Novels, by William 
Blaek and Thomas Hardy, Macleod of Dare, 
and The Return of the Native, are continued. 
A fine picture by Geo. H. Boughton illustrates 
this month’s installment of Black’s story. 

A short, humorous story, by Mrs. E. T. Cor- 
bett, Aunt Kerammik’s Art Studies, “takes 
off” in a pleasant way the prevalent decorative 
art mania in some of its more extravagant 
phases. 

Another interesting short Story,’A Proposal 
fora Heater, is contributed by Mrs. Frank 
McCarthy. 


Art Subjects. 


The series on “Old Flemish Masters’’ is con- 
tinued, with an illustrated paper on Hubert and 
Jean Van Eyck. 

Under the title of A New Departure in Amer- 
ican Art, G. W. Sheldon writes about the new 
Art Society in New York, whose first annual 
exhibition at the Kurtz Gallery is now attracting 
so much attention. 


Poems. 

Milton’s poem, L’Allegro, is reproduced in 
this Number, with twenty-two illustrations after 
those made by the London Etching Club thirty 
years ago. 

A humorous poem by Pignotti, the Italian 
La Fontaine. The Friar-Ass is reproduced in 
the version made by Henry F. Cary, the dis- 
tinguished translator of Dante, with three ehar- 
acteristic illustrations by Sol Eytinge. 

A Song by C. G. Rosetti is the motive for a 
fine full-page iilustration by Abbey. 

A. H. Louis contributes a Sonnet, To a Pio- 
neer of Antislavery; Nora Perry, a vers de 
société, If I were You, Sir; Helen 8. Conant, 
an Old German Love Song; Rose Terry 
Cooke, Segovia and Madrid; and Anna C. 
Brackett, a Sonnet, Like the Gold Ground 





Popular Science. 

Prof. 8. P. Langley, of the Alleghany Ob- 
servatory, under the title of The Electric Time 
Service, explains, with illustrations, the recent 
application of electricity to uniform time-keeping. 

Suggestiens For Canceists. 

In an illustrated article, entitled A Perfect 

Canoe, W. L. Alden contributes to the amuse- 





ment of the general reader, as well as to the 
information of those especially interested in this 
subject. 


A National Question. 


The proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau 
to the War Department renders very timely 
Edward Howland’s paper, Our Indian Broth- 
ers, which shows the present outlook of the peace 
policy. 


Other Timely Topics 


are treated in the Easy Chair, and the Lit- 
erary, Scientific, and Historical summaries are 
abreast of the time; to which is added a capi- 
tal Editor’s Drawer. 


NOTE. 


Harper’s Magazine contains more matter 
than any other American periodical; and its 
immense and constantly increasing circulation— 
equal to the combined circulation of all other 
American Monthlies of its class—enables its 
publishers to maintain and steadily advance its 
position, as to the quality of its literary and 
artistic contents, beyond the reach of competi- 
tion or imitation. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


For 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year__-_-- $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ‘“ SY ecam 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, PSs 4 00 
The THREE Publications, one year_____- 10 00 
SE. Fe BE FON entice = cencainse~ 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year____.......--- 20 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATO ° 
B. 18 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Next term opens Aprfi 8. PR a catalogue, 


with full rious « nent on a) 
” J. MATER. A: ‘AM., President. 


m2, Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 5. 
paid fox a Latest popu- 


200 
ist ‘readin Sen 
ing Sent ost-pal & oO. #7418 Chestnut St., Phila. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Philadelp 
soot fo eoneh Seer teas 
m in ro! e@ Sup 
corte coke Dana, 4001 Pine Street, 
anlie 


lars, ad 
J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 











REENWIOCH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
G and Commercial College. 


lew York to Boston. ayy 
REV. F. D. BLAR ESLER s A.M., E. wich, R.1 


OINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Best advan a Science, Lan- 


guages, Fetsttes. 6 Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 


aft Bridgeport, Conn, For circulars, address the 
cipal, on Miss EMILY NELSON. 














gS 5 sae by Columbian Book Co., Hartford, 
pages from their wonderfully cheap and 
daeiy! iinastoeted 1,000 octavo page Life of St. Paul. 


LECTURE” the TO MATTHEW. 


HENRY G. WESTON, D.D. Price 10 cents. 
A. su RANDOLPH & ©0., 900 Broadway, New York. 








. will send ANY book published in the 
¥ ° S| United States, post-paid, on the ;re- 
: ¢ H ceipt of the publisher’s price. 
| JAMES E. RAMSEY, Bookseturr, 
—— 478 Apetrut St., Brookiys, N.Y. 
All his ut- 


WHAT JESUS SAYS. Suuez’ 


collated by topics, full index, large 12mo, 400 pages 
mailed, reper. for ne ee Circular. Address 
USSELL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Concessions of “Liberalists” to Orthodoxy. 
By DanreL DorcuxsteRr, D.D. 
16mo. $1.25. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & Co., Publishers. 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


BY CONYBEARE & HOWSON. 
ne Cloth. 764 pages. 75 cents! 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


= Street, below Market, Philadelphia. 


SOMETHING NEW AND GOOD. 


A beautiful folded card for the pocket, containing 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, and 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
In these sity of darkness and faltering, every person 
and es Sunday-school scholar, should 





pore t is card. learn to commit to memory. 
Price, $2.00 per 1 
P. 8.—Our A. Sunday-school Department fur- 


nish everything new and old at short notice. 
U. D. WARD, Publisher, Nassau Street, N. Y. 





SCRAP OR JAR PICTURES sent -pald 
for 15 cents. Add L. 478 


W. Baltimore Street, tad Ma. 


Sacramental Sabbaths. 








CROWELL’S 
Sunday-Schooi Libraries 
No. 1. 30 vols. 18mo ........ evccee cceece $10.00. 

No. 2 15 vols, 16m0...... ....000+--+.-0+ 12.50. 

No, 3. 15 vols. 16mo .......... ecccccccce 12.50. 
Also just issued for Primary and Infant Scholars : 
No. 4. 36 vols, 18mo. - $6.75. 





Containing a choice selection of short and interest 
ing stories, Lad —— to this class of readers 


Send for our rp catalogues. 
7. WELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 





CROWELL'S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 4. 


FOR PRIMARY AND INFANT SCHOLARS. 


With illustrations. 36 volumes. 18mo. $6.75 net to 
Schools. Retatl price, $10.80, 

We have just issued the above new and attractive 
library for the younger scholars in the Suuday- 
Schools, containing a choice selection of short and 
em gpa stories especially adapted to this class of 


pu 

Wes ask the attention of purchasers to the binding, 
which, by a new method of sewing, is made stronger 
and more durable than any other series now in 
the market,—an important consideration in books 
designed for small childre n. 

Special care has been taken in the SS of 
these books; and we commend shisiibrary to those 
desiring an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low price. Published by 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broapwayr, NEw YorK. 


Dodd, Mead & Co.'s 
“Economical” §, §, Libraries, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Economical §. 8. Library “ B.” 
60 VOLS. 16,462 PAGES. 
In a neat wooden case (Imitation Walnut), 
PRICE, $29.00 NET. 
(Price of the same books separately, $59.05.) 


Economical 8. 8. Library A, 
50 VOLS. 13,356 PAGES. 
PRICE, $24.50 NET. 

A mee are uniform in style, and may be used together 
as 0 

The vols. are numbered and reafly for use. 50 cata- 
logues supplied with each set. Together they contain 

110 VOLS. 30,000 PAGES. 
FOR $53.50. 

Works by Mrs. Charles, Geo. MacDonald, Norman 
Macleod, Kdward Garrett, Dr. John Hall, Hesba Stret- 
ton, and other well-known writers included, 

*,* Unequaled for high character of books. substan- 
tial and attractive style, and cheapness, these Libraries 
oo Ly worth attention of city and country Sunday- 





i with full catalogues on application, 


flodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW 
5, 5: LIBRARY BOOKS, 


Take Care of No 1. 
BY POWGOR .......cc.ceccoccceveccccoocoeccccs $1.00 


The House in the Glen. 








eecenn += -scceececccecccoesccvscececccesescscenss 125 
Life of Dr. Kitto. 

BBV DP. TRAGIC 2<cccccconcesscecessncdcesseccees 1.25 
Milly’s Whims. 

By Miss Mathews. .........-cccccccccccscecee 1.3 


Haps and Mishaps. 
By the Misses Mathews. 6 vols. In a box. 7.50 


The Kingdom of Juda h. 

By the author of “ Wide, Wide World”... 1.50 
The King in His Beauty. 

By Rev. Richard Newton.........--........ 1.25 


The Old Looking-Giass. 

By the author of “* Ministering Children ”’..1 00 
Fighting the Foe. 

Pe nascan <iseudsbonccsasceusinbec thnks 1.50 


Scamp and I. 


Meade. Illustrated ..........cccccccccccesce 1.35 
Pine Reame. 
EE, + WOME Rocccccenccccceseesoudsivecsss § OD 
ractte | and Wise. 
© We MOWUOB.... coco ncccceccncecsccsccccces BSB 
naeaan Stories. 
Wt BEE MSE Pi suine bamedcnv canes Shechontensecs 0.75 


“We know of no publishing house in America that 
publishes so many good Sunday-school books, with so 
little that is sensational, as that of Robert Carter & 

thers.— Rev. Dr. Eggleston in the Nat. S. S. Teacher. 





Carters’ Cheap S. S. Library, No. 1, 
50 vols., in a case, net, $20.00. 

Carters’ Cheap 8. 8. Library. No. 2 
50 vols., in a case, net, $20.00. 





aw Send for our New Catalogue of Books for the 
Young. 





8.8. Libraries supplied on favorable terms, 
and with great care in the selection, both from 
our own list and that of other Publishing Houses 
and Societies. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 
530 Broadway, New York. 





D5°: will get you 5 white lawn ties or 2 new style 

linen collars, or 2 hemmed linen bandk erehiefs 
or black silk neck- bow, or pair of suspenders, or pocket- 
book, by mail from 


J.D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
; 
| 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADYANCE.) 





a 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « « « $2.15 each, 
“« 6tesd * ees 190 * 
30 Copies and upwards, - 165 “ 

(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. a price to all single 
subscribers is now a » the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 

a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 

y pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

"*Falctrhers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not oy | the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which tt has been sent, All addresses should include 
ay county and state, 

ny person writing to renew either a single or club 

subosrl pti ption, in connection with which his name has 

not before been known to the publishers, will please 

give the name of the person to whom-the paper or 
paere have heretofore nm sent. 

bscribers wishing to introduce Tae Times to 

their friends can have specimen copies sent free 

from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
ae — and will be sent, op receipt of 
7. [ee om iy sof Tux ‘Times who are 
8 or Superintendent (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, pos that they are such, 
me __ sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
Rit for Tux Sunpay Scuoo. Times, as given on the 
Llow address label on THE Tue Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - = § .60 
100 ome year, - «+ 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
ese Copies, three months, « - 


-— ear. -_ *= « 
Less than copie at sa 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make ent for 
the same by a money onter payable at Bh Tadelphia, 

ows: 


to John D. Wattles, as fo 
The Sunday Schoo! Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 
ntendent’s Paper, one year, 3 — 


The 8u 

The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year,’ 1 

PR =) rates include postage, which ‘1s prepaid at 
office, 


6.25 
25.00 
rates. 





Letters oman Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be edteeeund to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE.! 


Southern PITCH PINE, Michigan and Canada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD D WOODS, _, 
and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export. Car; 
cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainscotin 
ings, etc,, for trimming churches and fn 








See 
Meuld- 
e dwell- 


Please send for estimates, 
E. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New Yors, 


EATTY 


ORGANS Superb 8340 Comins, only $95. 
Pianos, Retail Price by other manu- 
fectures 9000, only nee. Beautiful $650 

anos, 8175—bran new, warranted 15 days’ test 
trial. Other want them introduced 


DANIEL F. SN ies PIANOS 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 322253 


do any R advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYE SON’S MANUAL 
FoR Moreerisee se &vo. PP. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names. 
cireulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous, Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money in gowepe: 

advertising. Address N. W & so? 

Avy ERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia: 


IF COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To ane a ~- et pe for we send them on ten owe 


freight = wi if returned. 
Might, ool solid Galant of Reeds, 12 Stops. 


PRICE, $67.00. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & 00., Washington, J. 














Matchless— Unrivaled.—FRanz Liszt. 


\} World's Exhibitions 
Of Recent Years; 


Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875; 
Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Have Awarded their 


HIGHEST HONORS TO THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS 


For Demonstrated Superiority. 


NEW Sry.es at reduced prices, from $4 upwards. 
Cash Prices; Five Octave, Double Reed, $100; Nine 
Sto stops, $108; in Elegant U pright Case, New Style, $126 ; 

et and Gold Bronze, $135. Sold atso for install- 
snents, or rented until rent pays. A small Organ of 
best quality may be obtained by payment of $7.20 per 
quarter, for ten quarters. Lilustrated Catalogues and 
Price Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 0O 


164 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 26 Union Sq., NEW YORK; 
260 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON, 
leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.80, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, 5.30 P, M., and 12 midnight. 


LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
and | OCEAN BEACH, 7.80, 9.30.A. M., and 4.15 


Parlor Cars on 7.80, 9.80 A. M., and 
1.30 P. M., and Sleeping Cars on Midnight train, 


TICKET OFFIOES, 434, 782 and 
14 Bast Chelten “Ave, Germantown, Bagenge 

as 6. *y . 
Mann's 


collected and checked to destination by 
Express. 
FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 





NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


City oi Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 4,30 pr, mu 


Connecting with Express Trains at New London 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone and Boston and via Worcester for 
Fitchburg, — Junction, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, ete. 

Express Train for Boston leaves New London 
atd a. M. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
4 a.m. for Worcester and all points North, arriving 
in Portland, Me., at 1.15 p.m. ,and Bangor at 7.00 p.m, 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5a. ™., for all stations on New London Northern 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, an 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. The new and —— freight and 

assenger (iron) steamer Clty of Lawrence will run 
fn connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted. 


4@- Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 


For further information tnquire of 
W. H, TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 


a Bible Atlas 


up to the times. 16 
wand Index. Designed ~ Pe 
Family ase? 


Pham <P 
00." Hathore Bone. 
Gor 
Business, Pleasure, Men, Boys. 
CAXTON’S 
Self-Inking, onl Lee. 
COLUMBIAN PRESS Seif- 
inking, Vag ~ Ay id will do the 
Presses 


work of a $250 Press 
from $8 50. 8 for catalo ue, 


tam 
Curtis & Mitehell’ 15 Fede St. 
Soston, Mass, Established 1847, 


PULPIT HELPS. 20°: iryg4:Searies, Paw 








The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


Issued every three months, will be kept up to a higher 
standard than ever for 1878. While the editor of The 
Sunday School Times has a close oversight of all that 
is done in The Scholars’ Quarterly, he is assisted in 
its preparation by a force of skilled workers, including 
members of five denominations. The present circula- 
tion of The Quarterly is 130,000 copies. This proves 
its popularity. It is used byschools of all denomina- 
tions in every state ofthe Union. The number for the 
second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) 
will contain two colored maps, either one of which 
alone will be worth the price of the book. Will you 
not try The Quarterly in your class for a single quar- 
ter? For prices, see paragraph below. 


COST OF THE QUARTERLY. Many Superinten- 
dents who at first thought The Quarterly too expen- 
sive for them have found no difficulty in raising the 
money to supply their schools for three or six months 
at atime. Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 fora 


hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost o1 ’ 


postage to subscribers, Subscriptions taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven centseach. Tosupply your class would 
cost :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 
35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. If ordered by the year, they will be 
sent each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven 
cents for aspecimen copy Publishe! at the office ot 
The Sunday School Times. Address, John D. Wattles, 
Publisher, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





EN WANTED —to sell the PATENT GRID- 
DLE CAKE TURNER, and other articles that 
every family needs and will buy. La 10 cents. 

Two handed, per cent. profit to 
. F. WEE 7. Rochester, N. gC 


KS, Box 
THE CURSE OF RUM. 
The Life and Work of Dr. Reynolds and Francis 
8 hy, over 800 pages. Price, $200. AGENTS 


A 5 
H. 8. GOODSPEED &CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O, 


WORK FOR ALL 


vi isito eo localities, canvassin and Monthiy. Fireside 
tor se on’ 
i the we World, with 
Rig Commissions to 
ddress P. O. 














CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a —_ 
tation unequaled by any, and ag sale auing t! 
of all others. No agencies, P.O, address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

MENEELY & CO. 








Guengrs BELL FOUNDRY. 
tablished in 1837. 

Superior = of Copper and 2in, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churcheg 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 

Vaypvuzen & Tier, 102 F. 24 St., Cincinnatl. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA. 


4a Ulusttated Catalogues sent free 











To <a 


Pye — 
mailed FREE to 
all applicants, It con.* 
tains colored plate, 500 engravin 
about 150 pages, and full Sesctigtiona’ 
Prices and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower 
Invaluable D all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 





DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


dae oy ee and self-adjust- 


pH. Soaps for beauty, 
ety and — Approved by all 
cians. sale by leadé leading mer- 
hants. a ee any size, by mail. 

7 Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 
in: rset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, 


$1. 
WARNER BROS., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAGICIAN EWS 





ANO VIEW. 


ol & HOME ENTERTED PRICES 


EST TOCKS ea 
: MILLIGAN 
RUMEN SVL-RAALADA 





Cardinal, Navy-Blue, and Seal-Brown Cards, 
with name in gold, 20c, Hull & Co., Hudson, N.Y 


25 





25 Tit ame, foe. Nasena’ Gard Co: Reiman BY 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE LULL OF ETERNITY, 
[Frances Ridley Havergal, in The Sunday at Home.} 


ait | a voice has echoed the cry for a “lull in 

ife,”’ 

Fainting under the noontide, fainting under the 
strife. 

Is it the wisest longing, is it the truest gain? 

Is not the Master withholding possible loss and 
pain? 


Perhaps if he sent the lull we might fail of our 
heart’s desire ; 

Swift and sharp the concussion striking out liv- 
ing fire: 

Mighty and long the friction resulting in living 


low, 
Heat that is force of the spirit, energy fruitful in 
flow. 


What if the blast should falter—what if the fire 
be stilled ? 

What if the molten metal cool ere the mould be 
filled ? 

What if the hands hang 
almost done ? 

What if the sword be dropped when a battle is 
almost won ? 


down when a work is 


Past many an unseen maelstrom the strong wind 
drives the skiff, 

When a lull might drift it onward to fatal swirl 
or cliff; 

Faithful the guide who spurreth, sternly forbid- 
ding repose, 

When treacherous slumber lureth to pause amid 
Alpine snows. 


The lull of time may be darkness, falling in lonely 
night, 

But the lull of eternity neareth, rising in full 
calm light; 

The manly lull may be silence, desolate, deep, 
and cold, 

But the heavenly lull shall be music, sweeter a 
thousand-fold. 


Here, it is “ calling apart,” and the place may be 
desert indeed, 

Leaving and losing the blessings linked with our 
busy need ; 

There! why should I say it? 
leaped up, 

Swift and glad, to the contrast, filling the full, 
full cup? 


Hath not the heart 


Still shall the key-word ringing echo the same 
sweet “Come!” 

“Come,” with the blessed myriads safe in the 
Father’s home ; 

“ Come,” for the work is over; “Come,” for the 
feast is spread ; : 

“Come,” for the crown of glory waits for the 
weary head. 


When the rest of faith is ended, and the rest of 
hope is 
The ye of = remaineth, Sabbath of life at 


No = fleeting hours, hurrying down the day, 
But golden stillness of glory, never to pass away. 


Time, with its pressure of moments, mocking us 
aa they fell, 

With relentless beat of a footstep hour by hour the 
knell 

Of a hope or an aspiration, then shall have 
passed away, 

Leaving a grand calm leisure—leisure of endless 
day. 


Leisure that cannot be dimmed by the touch of 
time or place; 

Finding its counterpart measure only in infinite 
spac 

Full, ind 9 1 yet ever filling; leisure without allo 

Ete srnity’ s seal on the limitless charter of heaventy y 


joy. 


Leisure to fathom the fathomless, leisure to seek 
and to know 

Marvels and secrets and glories Eternity only can 
show 

Leisure of ‘holiest gladness, leisure of holiest love, 

Leisure to drink from the Fountain of infinite 
peace above. 


Art thou patiently toiling, waiting the Master’s 
will, 

For a rest that seems never nearer, a hush that is 
far off still ? 

Does it seem that the noisy city never will let 
thee hear 

The sound of his gentle footsteps, drawing, it may 
be, near ? 


Does it seem that the blinding dazzle of noonday 
glare and heat 

Is a fiery veil between thy heart and visions high 
and sweet ? 

What though a “ 
for thee? 

Soon shall a “ better thing ” be thine—the lull of 
Eternity. 


lull in life” may never be made 





GOOD-NATURED DISHONESTY. 


[From The Christian Register.) 


There is a great deal of dishonesty in the 
world which is not intended to work for 
the advantage of the man who is guilt ~ 
it, nor to produce the evil effect it 
produce. But out of this easy-going, » Food 
natured carelessness concerning mor dis- 
tinctions comes the opportunity of which 
rogues take advantage. Good-humor is 80 
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Jeasant! Complaisant manners do so oil 
the wheels of social intercourse ; while rigid, 
uncompromising honesty so often causes 
friction and a disturbance of relations. 

It is easy and kind to sign the testimo- 
nials of some poor fellow who seeks an 
office. Itseems cruel and selfish to refuse 
to do what costs nothing, and may be the 
means of giving to a needy fellow-creature 
the means of earning his daily bread. But 
when one has done it, what right has he to 





complain that the country is pestered with a | 
worthless civil service, into which, through | 
the influence of those whose demands can- | 
not always be evaded, there is constantly 
pressing @ multitude of incapable men and 

women who could never upon their own 

merits get such places or keep them? Who- 

ever has never signed a petition for the 

appointment or replacement of an applicant 

for office, of whose qualifications he knew 

nothing good, has a right to complain if 

things go wrong. 

Where one has wilfully transgressed the 
laws which maintain the peace and good 
order of society, it seems to be heartless 
cruelty to refuse to do what one may in 
mitigation of the sufferings which fall so 
heavily upon the innocent,—to save them 
by shielding the unworthy. But they who 
do it surely have no right to complain of 
an executive which manifests overmuch 
compassion for rogues. 


There is a charity which is born of one’s 
own sense of weakness, and sympathy with 
those who, victims of the same weakness, 
have been pushed a little further on until 
they have passed to limits which separate 
weakness from wrong-doing. There is also 
a charity born of sympathy and loving con- 
fidence, which forgives much because it 
hopes for much. But such charity does 
not necessarily forget to temper its mild- 
ness with dueseverity. It remembers how 
much is due to those who have not fallen, 
how much is due to those who are to be 
protected from like disaster only by a full 
and impartial exhibition of the evils 
towards which one tends when he enters 
upon the evil way. 

It is natural and kind to abate somewhat 
the scrutiny of affairs when we are brought 
into relations with those who hold the 
interests of others in trust. To demand 
security, to insist upon safeguards, to make 
examinations, to make one self-certain that 
nothing is left to the honesty and good 
faith of others which can properly be 
secured by foresight and rigid inspection 
of accounts,—all these things, especially 
between friends, seem to imply some want 
of confidence. It is easier and vastly more 


. pleasant to trust,—until the fatal day 


comes when one learns, from sad experience 
and the reproaches of the world, the mean- 
ing and value of all those safeguards with 
which the business of the world has labo- 
riously fenced itself from danger. Broken 
savings-banks, ruined insurance companies, 
churches loaded down with dishonest debts, 
impoverished widows, and poverty-stricken 
orphans, with many another ruin and 
story of distress in our time, testify not 
more to the rascality of some men than to 
the good-natured but criminal carelessness 
which permitted such reckless imperiling 
of the interests of others. When the 
defaulter runs off with his plunder, or the 
trusted institution sinks beneath a load of 
ill-made debts, there is commonly, at least, 
one easy-going man who might have pre- 
vented the mischief, if he had been willing 
to run the risk of being disagreeable. We 
are not speaking of the cases where good- 
nature is paid for being blind. Juries are 
beginning to say that when such facile 
good-fellowship is used as a screen for 
villainy, it is only proper that it should 
share its fate. ecall attention to some- 
thing less responsible than that,—the kind 
of sinning which is not far from any respect- 
able man’s door ; and we venture to assert, 
that’when once this is seen to be the root 
of much evil, other and more desperate 
Wrongs will become far less common. 


Good-nature is so attractive that ‘one 
forgives it a multitude of sins which 
would be hideous if committed by a cold- 
blooded, cynical rascal. He who can laugh 
while he defies the moral law gets half the 
world upon his side. But honesty must 
sometimes be firm and stern in its demands. 
It cannot help offending at times. Bat 

etter a thousand offenses of that kind, 
which shall teach man the worth of recti- 
tude, than the easy oversight which allows 
society to be yng Sg and our confidence 
in one another to be destroyed. 








SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


in Cloth, Bine and 4 cents 
ERTL sew poor Adaren 





J. ESTEY & 


OMPANY, 





No. 160.—Front View. 


No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schocis, 


Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCOEBSS. 
+ Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


atlustrated Catalogue sent free. 











HENRY HOYT’S 


Cheap S. 8. Libraries. 


These volumes are from among my best iss 
printed on sueiees paper, fully illustrated, and 


neatly bound. 
Reduced from .30 to $15 net. 
<< 52. 
1 





No. 1. 50 vols. 18mo, 
No. 2. 50 vols., 16mo. (0 to net. 
No. 3. 15 vols., large 16mo. a 9.20 to $12 net. 
No. 4. 15 vols., large 16mo. - 19.20 to $12 net. 
Undenominatio nal, non-sectarian. 
Libraries Nos. 3 and 4 mailed, prepaid, for $13 each, 
4 Libraries, 130 vols., in neat c; for $65.00. 
aa5~ Send for full descriptive Catalogues. 





SELECT NOTES, for 1878. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet., 
200 writers, 4 maps, 1 chart. Price, $1.25. - 

INTER. QUESTIONS, for 1878. By Rev. F. N. Pelou- 

et. Only series in three grades. Each, 15 cts. 
No. 1. Adults. No.2. Youth. No. 3. Little Learners, 

MONDAY CLUB SERMONS, 1878. 3d year. 12 writers, 
48 Sermons. one each lesson. $1.50. 

FOUR QUARTERLY REVIEWS ON 170PICS, 1878. 
Coe Blackboard Exercises, Charts, Respon- 
siye Readings. Together, 8 cts. 

Reviews separately, for 100 copies, $1.50. 
CLOCK OF LIFE, NewS.8. Con. Exercise. 6 cts. 
THE SOUL, ITS POWERS. NewS.S. Concert Exer- 


cise, 6 cts. 
HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





1000 Vols. 


ausion, MUNI 


AND 
at 506. each. 


Send for full Catalogue of celebrated 


Oratorios and Masses, 
full scores, at 50 cents each. * 


OPERAS, $1.00. 
NEW THEMES 


and Modern Gems! 
ARRANGED FOR 
CHURCH OR PARLOR ORGAN, 


with or without pedals. 
BY ALBERT W. BERG. 
Contains about 100 different pieces, adapted to all 
occasions. Price, $2.00. 


SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN AND THE CHILD-LIKE. 


A most charming collection of fifteen delightful lit- 
tle Songs of a cheerful, happy character. The music 
by Dr. J. L. Tucker and Dr. Wm. H. Walter. Octavo, 
tinted paper. Price, 50 cents. 

Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broad- 
way and 39 Union Square, New York. 





PULPIT PAINTINGS. 
For Iustrated Sermons or Sunday-school Meetings. 


Rev. E. M. Long, for 20 years has been preaching and 
developing the plan of Illustrated Sermons in revival 
efforts, in 700 Churches and 22 states of the Union, has 
duplicated 52 sets of his large paintings, with the text 
they illustrate at the top of each, for the use of 
Pastors, and others, in weekly, monthly, or revival 
services, and loans them for 10 pee cent. of cost, 
Subjects, plans of frame on which they revolve, 
list of churches now us them, revivals, etc., sent for 
10cents. Photographs o Paintings also sent. Effec- 
tive in holding eye and ear, stirring the heart of young 

ld, and drawing in the outside masses. Address 
him, 1859 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; also for his 
“ Tilustrated History of Hymns and Their Authors:” 
Tlustrated Stationery for © dence, 
and Illustrated Letters, in script, for Pastors, Su in- 
tendents, etc., to send to children, filled with children’s 
heart experiences. Agents wanted for all of the above. 


PERSONS 


WHO WOULD 
Send to New York to ny. Furniture, Carpets, 
Surver anp Piatep Ware, Warcu, Tower and ormer 
Crockxs, Watcnes, Communion Sets, Cuuncn and Cort- 
Trace OrGaANs, Pianos, Bronzrs, Screntiric, Rare and 
Miscettangovus Booxs, Bisies, Sunpay-scnHoon Li- 
pRARIESs, Music AND Music Books, JaPaNEse and 
CuiIna ‘Wares, Bric-a-Brac, Picrures, CARRIAGES, 
ETC., ETC., if they knew a reliable party to purchase 
for them, can find such a party in our AGENcy. Orders 
will be faithfully and conscientiously filled without 


mmission. 
Our facilities for purchasing Pianos and Organs 
enable us to furnish them much below manufacturers’ 


+ 
” Ladies’ Shopping Orders carefully and promptly 
executed uy. an Lady. Send clear descrip- 
tion of articles desired, accompanied by Postal Order, 
Registered Money Letter, or N. Y. Bank Draft. 


AZRO GOFF’S PURCHASERS’ AGENCY, 


212 Broadway, New York. 
w&@ Please keep this for future reference. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


SEL-PASTING SCRAP BOOK 


The only convenient 
Scrap-Book made, 
Each page is already 
gummed toreceive 
your scraps. 
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Child’s Book, 1 style, 40 cents each. 
News Clippings, 14 styles, 65c. to $4.50, 
Pictorial Scra; 8 styles, $2.25, $3.50 $5.00, 
gE —a k, 2 styles, $1.75 and $2.50. 
Pocket Scrap Book, 2 styles, 15c. and 20c, 
Any of the ve books can be obtained through 
a bookseller, or where there is no bookstore, the 
publishers will send copies by mail or express pre- 
Paid, | on receipt of price, Send for a descriptive 
circular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 


Biawx Boox Manvracrunens, 
119 and 121 William Street,New York. 


IS “‘ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 
ENDLESS? 


Answered by a Restatement of the Original Scripture 
Doctrine. By Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph. D. New edi- 
tion, enlarg 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


A high tribute to the excellence of this wor® is the 
recent order (from an orthodox scholar who is known 
throughout the country) for an edition of one thousand 
copies for gratuitous distribution. 

Sent post-paid to any address. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & CO, BOSTON. 





fo HELP for ALL who 
| READ AND THINK. 


Lawyers, Ministers, Physi- 
cians, Teachers, Students; all 
people who read, write, speak 
or think in any language; all 
commend it. Better than any 
scrap book or Index Rerum. 

If your bookseller does not 
have it send for circular to 
the publisher, 











Tuition after secur situation. Boohbeeping 
and eevee. Send stamp for parti 
Business and Telegraph College, Sandusky, O 


From Advertisers. 


[From Croft, Wilbur & Co., Manufacturers of Con- 

fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.) 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in ifs columns brought us cash 
orders‘from the larger share of all the states in the 
Union. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New Yor. 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— 
16, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me"to inform you that my ad- 
vertising | in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containin, 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the test value. 

I am glad to notice that F he rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive by io 
that cannot possibly be made an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, &c., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.] 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, A. consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadel phia.—August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shall avail myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
range of my experience. 


From 7. Ooteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
a y for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 

Square, Wew ork.] 

I have been so ified with the returns from m 
advertisement on The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say I have recelved more answers from 


my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
T have employed. 


[From M. W. Smith, & Co., 140 La Salle 8t., Chicago, 
l.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were received 


from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 


From A. J. Weidener, t the Conien- 
C nial season, vf the Provklin, Hotel, Philadelphia.— 
July 31, 1876. 
I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 


the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say tn wenn FN I have heard 


Manu 


from my advertisement in your oftener than 
from ay other paper in which Mhave advertised 
this season. 

From M. 7. Richardson, Publisher of the Hi 8 
. Sit Sires” Brooke 

January 19, 1877.) 

It is very gratifymg d these times to find 
now and then a paper that 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been bly disappointed with 
adve. ment in your columns. 

[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1877 .] 

We have received a large’ number of icants 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, inclu one 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 


so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices : 
r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading M 3 per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRIC 





AND VIEWS 

& Lectures. 3 Books, %oc. 
Crrcuiars Free. Outrirs WANTED. 

MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. § THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Everyone « Musician, 809 ¥ilbertSt., Philad’a, Pa. 


MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. 


The Greatest Musical Invention 
of the Age! 


THIS NEW AND WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT, 
enables any one to play hyo meledy, sacred or 
secular, child can manipu. , execution faultiess, 
strict in melody, harmony, etc., suitable for Sunday- 
schools, Societies, aca, Home use. In fact, 
wherever good music required. Please send for 
descriptive circular. 


Fleetwood, Dexter, 
LL A 1 Lester, Centennial, 
etc., at Factory Prices. Wood & Designs. 


LATHES 2i0 chachments 



















for Ama- 

SSI TOOLS & HARDWARE ects ae: 
chinists, Curpenters, and every Department of Me- 
chanical Trade. Send stamp for Catalogue, and 
state what kind of Tools or Machines you require. 





TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St., Philad’a. 








MAGICAL APPARATUS. 


Send 15 cents for Illustrated ——— with 
prices. The cost of catalogue may be deducted in 
remitting for first urchase. Address the manu- 
facturer, THOMAS W. YOST, 35 North 9th S8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; d : 

Refers, by permission, to the publisher of this 
paper. 











50 Extra Mixed! name in Crimson, Gold & 
Jet, on all, 10c. C TS BROS., Clintonville, Cs 
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WANAMAKER’S 
Grand=Depot. 


—COMPRISING— 


TWENTY STORES IN ONE, 


All on one Grand Floor, 


_—— 


Bw THE STOCK IS IMMENSE,“G6 
And the prices are Lower than anywhere else. 





BILKS, bo 
DRESS GOODS, | and 
| 


everything that a lady wants. 


SHAWLS, 


LACES, 
GLOVES, 
SHOES, 


HATS, 
CLOTHING, 
BOOTS, 


8UITS, 
SHIRTS, 
RUBBERS, 


BLANKETS, 

SHEETINGS, 

CURTAINS, 
—— Correspondence freely invited from —— 


— outofiown, Samples promptlysent —— 
— by mail. — 





and everything that a young lady wants 





and everything that a gentleman wants 





and everything that a boy wants. 





and everything wanted for the house- 
hold. 











e opening of 1878 opens many new features in the 
ba ES mp the Grand De a _ e a al of which 
a GREAT REDUCT ice of every 


thing. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Grand Depot, 13th St, Philadelphia, 


ME. DEMOREST'S PORTFOLIO OF 

10ON, opages. a pe ,or * What to wear, 

and how to make it,” Ages oO information to ev ery 

, 15e,, or 16 p 4.9, ~4 alogue of new fashions, ladies’ 

and children’s ceomenia aa or Demorest’s Monthly 
ee 3 25c., by mail 


. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCK ©0., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723 46. 


The Penn is a purely Matual Company. All of 
its surplus Ys ay are returned to the members 
ever ear, thus  Serntaniog insurance at the lowest 
penainle rakes. 1 policies non-forfeitable for their 
yirane AF policies issued at life rates. 
mis wanted. 44 ply to MH. S. STEPH EN, 
v ee-President, 1 Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1826. 

Capital, $400,000.00, a4 _ Assets, $1,655,717.20 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 

WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN L, THOMSUN, Ass't Secretary, 


> 


PRESTON, KEAN & OD, 


BANKERS, 


100 Washington St., Chicago, 
ALSO DEAL IN 
U.S. Bonds, Foreign Exchange, Gold, 


Letters of Credit, and Town, County, 
City, State and School Bonds. 


COLLECTIONS MADE. THROUGH- 
OUT THE WEST. 


FASH- 











IN APRIL, 
‘There will appear in 


THe CHRISTIAN UNION 


A series of articles by 
DR. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
On “How To HoLp ovr Younae PsroruE.”’ 


“NEW YORK STREET LABORERS,” 
in a series of interviews with themselves. 


SPRING PLANTING IN GARDEN AND FARM. 


A SERMON EACH WEEK, 
by Han~ry Warp BEECHER. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
“ Letters from my Library ,” by “ Laicus,”’ 
PR hg A oy 1.00. To Penn a ria gemple 


cones seat On receipt of 3 cent siamp. 
‘er sale by all news-dealers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park sinner New Werk. 





| hy ES' NECK BOW, 20c., half doz. neck Ruch- 

25, wide lace collars, 25, 3, or 50. Fine tuck 
and p— w-8 skirt, $1.00 or nine tuck with embroi- 
one by mail from 


D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 





Sacramental Sabbaths. 


Mettler 


A mentor of 


Fite He wnt ance met 


=<_ — oe 


Chast Se. 

hela ciatfthan , Ce. 

GL, Feeney Joded Fame 

h fuck 
portirees orn onthe sieges Cee A 


Ye 


try aoe 











one) 














SPLa Ce. , 


25 Snowflake, Fi Floral, Carrier Dove, Oriental, Morn. 


Sie ae rsa ee aaah Cnn Be oe 
postpaid. J. 8. HUSTED 
25 NEw RA 


40 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. Agent’s 
outfit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





with name, 
N.Y. 





R CARDS, with name, 20c, 25 Extra 
10c. Geo. L. Reed &Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








5O Best ed Cards, with case. 13c., or 25 
arte Outfit 10 c. Dowd & oe BesoL Ce 





50 Fashionable Cards, 138c., or 50 Cardinal and ry 
Blue, 25 cts. STAR CARD CO.. Richburg. N 


45 ape 3 no 2 . be pome and 
Card ©. G. HAVENS 
& $OO., West West iteriden, conn, 





Sett Complete in Terry, $75. 


Sett Complete in Plush, $85. 


Made in solid black wa!nut and finished in the 
most io: manner. 30 oe sy hes. $45 to per 
sett. ms, 35 cts. to $1.25 per foot. Church, 

5 and Bt Senaey’ School Furniture on hand ot the 
latest and most Biiotogra patterns, or made to order 
at Sao eas) otographs, with Price List, sent by 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
And 141 Friend Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





| BRACKET WORKERS. 


BRACKET PLANES, 25c. each. 
BRACKET SA WS5S, lOc. per doz. 
All Free by Mai if 
Send for Design Circular and Price pans. 
Fancy Foreign and Domestic Woo¢ 


GEORGE r-] WAY & CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ixvanip REcrINixa 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 





x 
MAD: 
Send for 
Cirevlar to 
FOLDED CHAIR ©O., NEW MAVEN, ox. 














Vor 15 Gta. | Seton Soha Rogh” a pew 
anew 
[or 15 G3 usic book just out. All New 


Music, All New + alg bf on sparkling, good, 


Also a free specimen beatin OY SORE gr an 
Musical Sition, acharmlug ®) cent | For 15 Cts. | 
Monthly all ——_ 
Address, 


RUEBUSH, KIEFFER & CO., 
Singer's Glen, Rockingham Co., "Va. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 











] + T 
The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Pages Free. Sample oy, a Cents; 

Per Dozen, $3.60 by express: gg AE 
FILLMORE BRO8s., PUBS., © OINNATI, eo. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
Sunday-School Collection Box. 


The best thing for class collections. 
drop out. Price, per doz., 50 cts. 
receipt of 5cts. Address 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 
8. 8. Publishers and Booksellers 
«&: Madison 8t., 





Silver can’t 
Sample box sent on 


Cc ieago, Til. 


~ SPECIAL PARTNER WANTED 


To unite with the advertiser in bu aying out the steck 
and business of a well-known and long-established 
Book Firm. Amount required, $10,000 to $15,000. The 
fullest information of details of past years, and prem- 
ise for the future, will be ee. The opportunity is 
one of rare oceurrence. Ad 

“G,” Box 283, “philadelphia P.O. 








NOW READY? 


! New! Sweet Cheerful! 
BY “ 

R. G. Staples 

Do not supply your school with new singing g books, until 
you have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
best for SUNDAY Se CHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies. [tis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they want it. dl a oy pie pd There. Sample pages 
free. = Sample copies, 20 © » per dozen, by mail. 
Seress CENTRAL BOOK CONCERN, Oskaloosa, lowa, 

. DITSON & CO., Boston, and New Yo 


MAK E WARNING. el Barometer by mail for 5 cts. 
i or2green stamps. Tells storms and changes cor- 
rectly, beforehand, and is reliable. E.S. Heath, Clin- 
tonville, Pa. 


For Sale or Rent. 


In Plymouth, Litchfield County, Connecticut, on 
the Naugatuck ilroad, a large modern-built house 
(20 rooms) with barn and two acres of land. Price 
low. For particulars address. 

HORACE FENN, 
Plymouth, Conn. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


byt 's Catalogue of Practical Religious Works 
on application. 42d St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. 














DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


of Boston, Mass., the largest bs Goods House in New 
England. By dealing with this house the people in 
the towns of the Middle. Western, and Southern 
States can secure the benefit of the lowest retail prices 
uoted in Boston or New York.. An elegant CATA. 
OGUE, with full description of the goods and rices, 
will be sent free to any address on Soe 
who desire to purchase hosiery, ves, millinery, 
ladies’ underwear, infants’ c lothing. boys’ clothing’ 
housekeeping goods, ribbons, handkerchiefs, collars, 
cuffs, laces, fringes, embroidery, woolens, dress goods, 
silks, shawls, furs, cloaks, suits, etc., etc., and wish to 
save money and get the advantage of selection from an 
immense stock, should send for this CATALOGUE, 


Adaress JORDAN, MARSH!& CO.,Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 


eople 








MUSICAL. 


School Music Books! 


High School Choir. 
Emerson and Tilden. $9.00 per dozen. A standard, 
useful, and favorite book. 
School Song Book. 
C. Everest. $6 per dozen. Fine book for Girls’ High 
and Normal Schools, 


Choice Trios. 

W.S. Tilden. $9 per dozen. Three part Songs for 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, etc. 
Grammar School Choir. 
W.S. Tilden. $6 perdoz. Excellent collection for 

High or Grammar Schools. 
American School Music 


Readers. 
In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 centsTand 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 





The following are favorite general collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 
SONG ECHO. 

MOCKING BIR 
MUSIC TEACHE 
OUR FAVORITE 
MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. Lowell Mason. 

Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, vate | much trouble, easily set 
up and used, and furnish ng a complete course of 

ractice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 

h, $8.00, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. a 400. J. R. DITSON 4 CO. 
848 Broadway, 922 Chestnut 8treet, 
New York.” Philadelphia, 


Brainard’s Musical World 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1878. 
wens per annum. 


H. 8. Perkins. .7! 
W. O. Perkins. . 





15 cents per number. 


musical monthly. Each number con- 
yoo beautiful new nue and choice read- 
ing mat ow of edited by Karl Merz. The February num- 


NANOY Lf hg Oty pa gopuien song of the day. ByS. 
ECHOES Beautiful waltz song. By Collin Coe, Sells 


for 

(o3 WENDOLINE—A choice composition for piano- 
forte. Selis for 30 cents. 

HARP SOUNDS.—An elegant fantasia for piano by 
A. Jungmann. Sells for 50 cents. 

81. PAUL WALTZ.—Arranged as duet for four hands. 

Sells for 30 cents. 

But all this choice music is included in the Musica. 
Wor.tp for February which sells for only 15 cents. 
Sold by most newsdealers, or mailed on receipt of 
pane by the publishers. 

r $1.50 50 we will send the Musica WoRLD one 
yan * containing over $20 worth of new music. 

The February Number contains an illustrated sup- 
plement, giving the history, full description and a fine 
llustration of the grand new Cincinnati Music Hall. 
in addition to the usual amount of musical read- 
ing magttee. Now is the time to subscribe. Agents 
wanted. 


aay- The trade supplied by the American News Co., 
ew York, or Branch House, Williams & Manss, Cin- 
cinnati, UO. 


ll Catalogues of sheet music and music books sent 
“Ss. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pub’s, Cleveland, O. 


Sunday.School Music Books 


At less than cost. Owing to the Lar 

Increase of our Organ and Piano Trad 
we have decided to give up publishing 
Sunday-School Music Books, and will 
sellour entire *tock at the following 
prices: Songs of Grace and Glory, paper 
covers, l2e., Boards, I5e. Echoes from 
Zion— Boards, 12 cents, Sabbath-School 
Bell, Diadem, Heavenly Echoes, Chris- 
tian Melodist, and Choral Harp—Paper. 
6 ets,, boards, 10 cts. Revival mag 
and Tune Book, Far ay 4 ets., boards, 6 

ets. Day School Kell, paper, !2 cts., 
boards, lic., postage, paper, 2c., boards, 
4e. Sheet Music at half price. Pianos 
and Organs, New, and Second Hand, of 
First-class Makers, at great bargains for 
Cash, or Installments. Illustrated cata- 
logues mailed. <A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Ministers, Churches, etc. Horace 
Waters & Sons, 40 East lith St., N. Y¥. 








By buying one of our magnifi- 
cent $750 Pianos for $190. 
$250 saved by buying our beauti- 
ful $325 Organ for $75. 

We send them for examination, 
and pay all ae if not satit- 
factory. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 
Circulars free. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 
Piano and Organ Co., 
47 University Place, N. Y- 


The $900 Piano offer ed by a a ‘coun: 

try dealer in Jersey for 8260 and 
PI AN Piano for $175 are made in this city, 
and same kinds wil! be sold by WATERS 
«& SONS, 40 East 14th th Btreet, - ¥.,for $230 
and 8150 Cash etively. Alse 
WATERS’ eahebunted PIANOS and OR- 
GANS at reduced prices. Send for Catalogues. 








